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We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  following  as  some  of  the  leading  features 
f  Volume  Seventeen  of  The  Contributor.     It  is  the  determination  to  make 
this  magazine  occupy  the  front  rank  in  our  home  literature,  and  we  trust  this 
effort  will  find  encouragement  in  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  public 

PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  P.  SMITH  will  instruct  and  interest  our 
readers  with  some  articles  descriptive  of 

Early  Days  in  the  Valley, 

which  will  contain  reminiscences  of  his  valuable  though  offctimes  trying 
experiences  as  a  boy  and  man  in  Utah. 

My  First  flission, 

will  be  the  title  of  some  articles  from  the  pen  of  APOSTLE  FRANCIS 
M.  LYMAN,  wherein  he  will  give  an  account  of  his  interesting  experience 
of  traveling  "without  purse  or  scrip,"  and  many  marvelous  incidents  con- 
nected with  his  ministry  abroad. 

APOSTLE  HEBER  J.  GRANT  will  narrate  in  a  series  of  illustrated 
articles  the  incidents  of  a 

Visit  to  the  Moquis, 

made  by  himself  and  Apostle  Brigham  Young.  These  papers  will  por- 
tray in  a  reva^rkable  manner  the  care  and  power  of  God  which  accom- 
panied these  Elders.  The  customs  of  this  Indian  tribe  will  also  receive 
attention. 

Salem  Witchcraft, 

A  succinct  historical  account  of  this  remarkable  feature  of  New 
England  colonial  history;  theories  and  explanations  of  its  phenomena, 
offered  by  leading  writers;  treatment  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  Latter  day  Saint,  by  B.  P.  CTJMMINGS,  JR. 

ELDER  MARVIN  E.  PACK  will  prepare  a  series  of  illustrated  and 
highly  interesting  papers  on 

The  Sandwich  Islands  Country  and  nission. 

These  articles  will  give  a  brief  historical  account  of  this  group  of  islands, 
review  some  of  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  describe  the  past  labors  of 
our  missionaries  and  the  present  condition  of  the  latter-day  work. 

Twelve  papers  will  be  furnished  by  ELDER  JAMES  H.  WALLIS  «» 

The  Consistencies  of  Mormonism. 

These  will  be  most  ably  written,  and  are  designed  to  furnish  argument* 
in  favor  of  the  truth  for  our  missionaries  and  those  who  are  called  to  de- 
fend our  religion. 


The  Only  One 
To  Stand  the  Test 

Rev.  "William  Copp,  whose  father 
was  a  physician  for  over  fifty  years, 
in  New  Jersey,  and  who  himself 
spent  many  years  preparing  for  the 
practice  of  medicine,  but  subse- 
quently entered  the  ministry  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  writes:  "I  am  glad 
to  testify  that  I  have 
had  analyzed  all  the 
sarsaparilla  prepara- 
tions known  in  the 
trade,  but 

AYER'S 

is   the  only  one  of 
them  that   I    could 
r  e  c  om  mend   as    a 
ci  blood-purilier.  I  have 

given  away  hundreds  of  bottles  of 
it,  as  I  consider  it  the  safest  as  well 
as  the  best  to  be  had."— Wm.  Copp, 
Pastor  M.  E.  Church,  Jackson,  Minn. 


My  School  Days  at  Ann  Arbor 

Will  receive  treatment  by  ELDER  HIOHAHD  E. 
LYMAN  who  recently  graduated  as  a  civil  engineer 
from  this  noted  Michigan  school  with  high  honors. 
These  articles  will  be  illustrated. 

College  Department. 

The  Latter-day  Saints'  College  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
will  be  represented  by  a  department  which  will  be 
supplied  with  essays  and  other  articles  from  students 
and  teachers.  These  productions  will  represent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  actual  work  of  the  College,  and 
will  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Principal,  who 
will  see  that  everything  used  is  of  a  high  order. 

The  Musical  Department 

Will  be  in  charge  of  Professors  JOHN  J.  McCLEL- 
LAN  and  WILLARD  DONE.  A  graded  series  of 
musical  compositions,  original  nnd  selected,  will  be 
published,  Including  solos,  duets,  quartettes  and 
choruses  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their 
adaptability  to  M.I.A.  work.  Home  composers  are 
earnestly  invited  to  send  their  productions  to  the 
editors  of  this  department. 

M.  I.  Hanual,   Part  III, 

By  MILTON  H  HARDY  and  GEORGE  H.  BRIM- 
HALL,  committee  on  compilation. 

M.  I.  Work, 

A  series  of  articles  on  practical  work  in  the  Asso- 
ciations, by  MILTON  H.  HARDY  and  GEORGE 
H.  BRIM  HALL. 

The  Study  of  Self, 

A  series  of  articles  by  GEORGE  H.  BRIMHALL 
and  MILTON  H.  HARDY. 

Association    Intelligence. 

In  this  department  will  appear  all  instructive  or 
interesting  matter  pertaining  to  M.  I.  A.  work,  In- 
cluding answers  to  questions,  reports,  suggestions, 
etc.  We  particularly  invite  all  active  workers  in 
the  Ass  -ciations  to  assist  by  iheir  literary  contribu- 
tions in  making  this  department  of  prime  impo  •- 
tance. 

The  Eisteddfod 

Prize  Male  Quartette, 

For  which  The  Contributor  gave  a  $25.00  cash 
paize,  will  appear  in  this  volume  of  the  Magazine. 

John  Stevens'  Courtship,  a  Tale  of  the  Buchanan  War, 

is  the  title  of  a  deeply  interesting  serial  story  which  will  be  continued 
through  the  whole  volume;  its  author  is  our  versatile  and  talented  friend 
SUSA  YOUNG  GATES  (Homespun),  whose  already  published  narratives 
have  been  of  so  much  interest. 

Ideal  flanhood:      Some  Suggestions  about  it. 

This  will  be  the  title  of  some  articles  containing  valuable  suggestions  to 
our  young  men  who  have  an  ambition  to  do  or  be  something  in  the  world. 
The  author  is  a  long  resident  of  Utah,  but  desires  his  identity  concealed 
and  will  consequently  write  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  SIMPLEX. 

Sermons  and  Writings  from  the  Prophets, 

by  MILTON  H.  HARDY  and  GEO.  H.  BRIMHALL. 
Volume  Seventeen  will  be  beautifully  illustrated  with 

Choice  Original  Engravings, 

representing  scenes  and  incidents  of  great  value  to  the  progressive  student. 
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HUNTING  THE  FLORIDA  LEVIATHAN. 


Twenty  years  ago  the  man  who 
might  have  had  the  temerity  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Florida  "cracker" — as 
the  dwellers  in  those  great  southern 
swamps  are  generally  called — that  he 
turn  to  and  hunt  alligators  for  a  liv- 
ing, would  have  been  mercilessly 
laughed  at,  and  probably  dubbed  a 
fool  into  the  bargain.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  mandate  of  fashion  has 
declared  the  skin  of  the  alligator  to 
be  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
and  the  desire  to  profit  thereby  has 
created  a  class  of  aquatic  hunters 
whose  personality  is  generally  as 
unique  as  their  calling. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  my  fortune 
to  spend  a  couple  of  weeks  on  the 
shores  of  Okuchobee  Lake,  which 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  familiar- 
ize myself  with  the  alligator  hunter 
and  his  modus  operandi.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  describe  the  "gator" 
hunter  and  his  avocation  as  I  saw 
them. 

These  men,  for  the  most  part,  are 
curious  specimens  of  the  genuine 
"Florida  Cracker,"  and,  passing  the 
major  portion  of  their  lives  as  they 
do  in  the  swamps  amidst  malarial 
vapors,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
them  thin  and  as  sallow  as  saffron  it- 
self. Yet  they  usually  become  accli- 
mated, as  it  were,  to  the  swamp  life, 
and,  in  spite  of  appearances,  preserve 
their  health  and  strength  in  a  won- 
derful degree.  As  men  they  are  hos- 
pitable, honest  and  good-natured;  as 
hunters  fearless,  enterprising  and 
skillful. 

Occasionally,  when  a  man*  is  en- 

1  a\ 


dowed  with  more  than  the  ordinary 
degree  of  self-reliance  and  courage, 
he  prefers  to  hunt  alone,  and  thereby 
retain  all  the  profits;  but,  as  a  rule, 
two  "pards"  hunt  together,  some- 
times three,  but  not  often,  and  this 
for  obvious  reasons.  "The  more  the 
merrier"  does  not  apply  here,  but 
rather  "the  fewer  the  richer."  And 
this  unique  business,  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  haunts  of  the 
reptiles,  affords  no  insignificant  re- 
turns. 

The  outfit  of  the  alligator  hunter — 
or,  in  local  parlance,  the  "gator" 
man — while  neither  extensive  nor 
costly,  is  yet  sufficiently  so  to  the 
eyes  and  pockets  of  the  humble  class 
who  are  commonly  found  in  this  line 
of  business  to  bring  about  the  cus- 
tomary partnership  referred 
above. 

First  comes  a  boat,  light,  strong 
and  about  fifteen  feet  long  by  two  in 
width,  its  propelling  power  being  a 
pair  of  oars  and  a  broad-bladed  pad- 
dle from  four  to  five  feet  in  length. 
If  the  hunters  are  provident  enough, 
a  second  one  is  carried  along  as  a  re- 
serve, in  case  of  accident  to  the  first, 
the  paddle  coming  frequently  into 
requisition  in  locations  where  the  oar 
would  be  useless. 

Add  to  these  a  fishing  pole  and 
plenty  of  rope,  and  the  appurten- 
ances of  the  boat  itself  are  complete. 
The  remainder  of  the  "'gator- 
man's"  outfit  comprises  a  jack- 
lamp,  with  a  bull's-eye  globe,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  a  "  'gator- 
pole, "  an  axe  and  hatchet,  a  good, 
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sharp  hunting  knife,  pocket  knife,  a 
ten  or  twelve-bore  breech-loader, 
a  plentiful  stock  of  ammunition,  a 
small  tent  and  a  few  simple  cooking 
utensils. 

The  alligator  pole  is  in  itself  a 
formidable  weapon,  being  a  strong, 
yellow-pine  pole,  ten  feet  long  and 
armed  with  a  mammoth  hook  of 
quarter-inch  iron  and  a  barb  shank 
two  or  three  inches  long.  Its  prin- 
cipal mission  is  to  raise  dead  'gators 
from  the  mud  or  water  and  pull  them 
into  the  boat. 

The  tent  serves  not  only  as  a  shel- 
ter for  the  hunters,  but  has  an  equally- 
important  purpose  in  shielding  the 
salted  hides  from  the  sun,  as  the 
powerful  rays  of  the  latter  speedily 
blister  them  and  impair  their  value. 

It  is  during  the  dark  hour  of  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  night  that  the 
hunt    is    chiefly  carried  on,  as   it    is 

•  then  that  the  saurians  set  forth  on 
their  foraging  expeditions  and  meet 
in  social  gatherings. 

One  of  the  partners  poles  or  pad- 
dles the  boat,  while  the  other,  and 
this  always  the  more  experienced 
and  expert  marksman  of  the  two, 
stands  erect  in  the  bow,  the  jack- 
lamp  strapped  to  his  hat,  and  the 
gun  held  ready  to  send  forth  its 
deadly  message  to  the  luckless  alli- 
gator that  may  come  within  the  circle 
of  light. 

The  boatman  keeps  on  the  alert  to 
watch    for   and    instantly    obey    the 

*  silent  signals  of  the  gun-bearer. 
Their  code  of  hand  signals  is  as  com- 
plete and  well  understood  as  any 
code  of  naval  signals.  One  motion 
signifies,  "To  the  right;"  another, 
"To  the  left;"  yet  other,  "hurry," 
"slow,"  "spurt,"  "stop,"  "back," 
"forward."  On  the  instant  and  im- 
plicit obedience  of  the  boat-tender 
depends  much  of  the  success  of  the 
hunt. 

It  is  wonderful  how  expert  these 
"  'gator  men"  become  in  their  own 
special  line.  Let  an  old  hunter  sight 
the  gleaming  eyes   of  an  alligator, 


and  on  the  instant  he  will  tell  you 
the  size  of  their  owner. 

How  can  he  do  it?  By  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  experience  has  brought 
him.  He  knows  that  the  eyes  of  an 
ordinary  full-grown  alligator  are  one 
inch  in  diameter,  and  that  they  are 
larger  or  smaller  than  this,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  'gator.  The  eyes 
of  crocodiles  and  alligators  are  ver- 
itable reflectors,  and  when  confronted 
by  the  strong  rays  of  the  light 
thrown  upon  them  by  their  foes,  thev 
cast  distinct  lines  of  phosphorescent 
brilliancy  across  the  water,  which 
serve  as  unerring  guides  to  the  hun- 
ter in  determining  their  owner's  ex- 
act location. 

Just  as  there  are  distinct  individu- 
alities among  human  beings,  so  even 
among  the  race  of  saurians  all  dis- 
positions are  not  alike.  In  one  re- 
spect, however,  there  is  no  variation. 
The  powerful  rays  of  the  hunter's 
lamp  have  for  them  all  a  wondrous 
fascination,  which  keeps  them  in 
their  places  as  it  slowly  approaches. 

But  there  is  one  exception  to  this 
rule,  that  of  the  mother  alligator, 
whose  quick  maternal  instinct  warns 
her  of  danger,  causing  her  to  call  her 
family  together  and  hasten  to  lead 
them  into  less  uncanny  places,  while 
her  companions  remain  and  watch 
the  mysterious  glow  creeping  nearer 
and  nearer.  Some  of  them  greet  its 
approach  with  fierce  roars,  the  vibra- 
tions of  which  are  so  heavy  as  actually 
to  jar  the  ground  near  by;  others  ut- 
ter no  sound,  but  raise  and  lower 
their  heads  and  tails  alternately, 
while  still  others  raise  their  heads 
and  bellow  in  low  deep  tones  like 
the  rumble  of  distant  thunder,  while 
others  again  fix  their  eyes  upon  the 
strange  apparition  in  intent  wonder, 
and  thus  remain,  silent  and  motion- 
less. 

But  let  the  hunter  speak  or  make 
a  noise  of  any  kind,  and  the  spell  is 
broken.  The  saurian  then  does  not 
stand  upon  the  order  of  his  going, 
but  goes,  and  that  without  unneces- 
sary delay. 
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Still,  such  a  fiasco  as  this  rarely 
occurs.  The  fascinated  'gator 
watches  the  creeping  light  until  it 
comes  within  from  five  to  ten  yards 
of  him,  and  then — the  charm  dis- 
solves with  a  sharp  flash,  a  dull  re- 
port. 

It  is  all  done  cautiously.  The 
gun-bearer  sends  forth  his  formidable 
load  often  or  twelve  buckshot  with 
full  intent  to  make  a  "clean  kill."  It 
would  not  do  to  merely  wound  and 
allow  the  allow  the  alligator  to  es- 
cape, as  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
they  have  the  power  to  give  the 
alarm  to  their  kinsfolk  in  the  vicin- 
ity, thus  sounding  the  death  knell  to 
the  hunters'  hopes  of  profit,  for  that 
night,  at  least. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  extra 
heavy  charge  above  noted,  against 
which,  if  planted  skillfully  either  in 
the  eyes,  or  between  them  and  the 
ears,  the  greatest  saurian  of  them  all 
stands  no  manner  of  chance. 

Some  of  the  stricken  'gators 
struggle  spasmodically  a  moment 
and  then  dive  to  the  bottom,  "as 
dead  as  a  door-nail,"  while  others 
churn  the  waters  with  head  and  tail, 
and  turn  somersaults  that  would  fill  a 
circus  acrobat  with  envy.  Still 
others  roll  over  on  their  backs,  their 
white  stomachs  gleaming  in  the  wierd 
light,  and  move  their  paws  to  and 
fro  like  a  drowning  person  imploring 
help. 

The  boat  is  kept  alongside  the 
vanquished  reptile  by  driving  the 
pushing-pole  down  into  the  mud. 
And  now  the  '"gator-pole"  comes 
to  the  front.  By  its  aid  the  carcass  is 
drawn  up  and  pulled  over  the  bow 
into  the  boat. 

The  moment  this  is  done,  the 
wary  hunter  chops  it  across  the 
back,  just  in  front  of  the  hind  legs, 
and  then  nearly  severs  the  head  from 
the  body.  Useless  trouble,  you  may 
think,  when  the  creature  is  already 
dead;  but  it  is  a  necessary  precau- 
tion all  the  same.  The  alligator, 
like  the  turtle,  is  "mighty  hard  to 
kill."     Take   an    apparently    "shua 


'nuff"  dead  alligator  into  the  boat, 
and,  just  as  likely  as  not,  when  its 
captors  are  thinking  of  something 
else,  its  terrible  tail  will  begin  to 
flap,  its  ugly  jaws  to  snap  and  its 
legs  to  kick,  and  all  with  such  force 
as  to  founder  the  boat,  spilling  out 
its  occupants;  or  it  will  charge  them 
with  such  fury  that  they  will  be  glad 
to  leap  overboard,  or  allow  their  un- 
ruly prisoner  to  do  so.  Even  when 
the  entire  load  of  twelve  buckshot 
finds  lodgment,  it  does  not  always 
kill  at  once. 

The  vital  powers  of  the  saurians 
are  simply  marvelous.  The  head 
may  be  cut  off,  and  yet  the  nerves 
will  live  for  hours  afterward,  as  evi- 
denced in  vigorous  movements  of  the 
tail  and  body. 

Hunters,  when  pressed  for  time  or 
in  an  emergency,  have  left  an  appar- 
ently dead  alligator  on  the  bank„ 
and  on  returning  in  a  few  hours, 
have  found  it  gone,  its  line  of  march 
to  the  water  being  plainly  visible. 

"Be  sure  hit's  killed  clean  dead 
befur  yer  go  to  crowin',"  is  the 
warning  of  the  experienced  "  'gator 
man"  to  the  too  eager  amateur,  and 
the  only  way  to  attain  that  certainty,, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  to  chop  the  head 
and  tail;  then  you  are  sure  it  is,  in- 
deed, "killed  dead." 

The  bullet  is  not  the  only  means 
employed  to  capture  the  huge  sau- 
rian. In  some  localities  an  ingeni- 
ous instrument  is  called  into  requisi- 
tion for  this  purpose,  one  which  may  i 
well  be  called  a  hybrid  between  a 
hook  and  a  grapnel. 

It  is  constructed  of  four  pieces  of 
hard,  tough  wood,  oak  or  hickory, 
barbed  at  each  end,  slightly  curved, 
and  bound  together  at  one  end,  so* 
as  to  cause  all  the  hooks  to  radiate 
from  a  common  center. 

This  formidable  instrument  is  bait- 
ed with  flesh,  and  suspended  a  foot 
or  less  above  the  water  by  a  stout 
rope,  the  other  end  being  fastened 
to  a  tree  or  heave  stake  well 
driven  in. 
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The  tempting  dainty  is  eagerly 
snapped  up  by  the  first  saurian,  be 
it  alligator  or  crocodile,  that  chances 
to  come  along;  but  the  instant  the 
unlucky  victim  of  this  practical  joke 
attempts  to  pass  on  its  way  rejoicing, 
the  barbs  put  in  their  work,  and  the 
harder  the  captive  pulls,  the  more 
firmly  do  they  take  hold  of  its  throat. 

The  struggles  of  the  reptile  thus 
made  prisoner  are  terrific,  and  woe 
be  to  the  living  creature  who  is 
caught  within  the  furious  sweep  of 
its  powerful  tail;  broken  bones  or 
crushed  heads  are  the  certain  results. 

Apart  irom  the  value  of  its  hide 
and  teeth,  the  alligator  furnishes  an 
excellent  oil,   which,  strange    irony, 


is  frequently  used  in  the  jack  lamp 
that  figures  so  largely  in  the  crea- 
ture's destruction. 

Nor  does  its  measure  of  usefulness 
end  here.  Alligator  steaks  cut  from 
the  tail  are  by  some  people  highly 
esteemed,  and  are  certainly  not  to 
be  despised.  La  Salle  and  his  com- 
panions subsisted  for  days  on  alliga- 
tor steaks  and  potatoes. 

The  flesh  of  an  old  alligator,  how- 
ever, is  uneatable,  because  below  the 
throat  are  a  pair  of  glands  which 
secrete  a  strong,  mush-like  fluid,  the 
odor  of  which  is  so  penetrating  as  to 
taint  the  whole  body  and  render  the 
flesh  utterly  unpalatable. 

H.  Alan  Clarke. 
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So-called  occultism,  wearing  a 
variety  of  forms,  has  attracted 
throngs  of  investigators,  believers 
and  curious  observers,  during  re- 
cent years,  in  most  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  in  the  United 
States.  The  term  occultism  is  here 
intended  to  embrace  Spiritualism, 
mesmerism,  hypnotism,  theosophy, 
Christian  Science,  what  was  formerly 
known  as  witchcraft,  and  other 
kindred  phenomena  and  forms  of 
belief.  Objection  may  be  urged 
against  classifying  all  these  under 
one  head,  on  the  ground  that  marked 
differences  exist;  and  in  reply,  the 
writer  will  merely  say  that,  while  he 
admits  the  existence  of  distinctions 
among  the  doctrines  and  systems 
named,  and  the  practices  and  phen- 
omena connected  with  them,  he  in- 
sists that  one  vital  characteristic, 
which  is  common  to  all  of  them, 
justifies  their  being  classed  together, 
at  least  for  such  a  purpose  as  the 
present  one.  They  are  all  anti- 
Christ.  Not  one  of  them  harmo- 
nizes with  the  system  of  natural  and 
spiritual  philosophy  taught  by  the 
great  Nazarene,  but  all  are  antago- 
nistic to  it,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
emanated  from  a  source,  or  sources, 
opposed  to  Him,  His  claims,  author- 
ity and  mission. 

The  attention  which  is  being  given 
to  the  subjects  named  above  is  suffi- 
cient justification  for  such  an  investi- 
gation of  one  of  them,  witchcraft, 
as  will  be  attempted  in  this  article; 
for  though  the  existence  of  witch- 
craft, under  that  name,  is  now  gen- 
erally scouted  by  intelligent  people, 
multitudes  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, who  are  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  ignorant  classes,  be- 
lieve in  doctrines  and  phenomena 
which  bear  a  remarkable  analogy  to 
those  that  prevailed  in  ages  when 
witches  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
civil  law. 


An  attempt  will  first  be  made  to 
present  to  the  reader  an  account  or 
description  of  witchcraft,  the  genu- 
ine, old-fashioned  sort,  which  our 
forefathers  believed  in,  were  terrified 
by,  and  sought  to  stamp  out,  by 
methods  that,  to  us,  seem  utterly 
unjustifiable.  This  attempt  will  be 
mainly  confined  to  a  presentation  of 
the  proceedings  that  took  place,  and 
the  phenomena  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred during  what  is  known  in 
American  history,  as  the  Salem 
witchcraft  delusion  of  1692.  Next 
will  be  presented  the  explanations 
and  theories  of  leading  writers  upon 
the  subject,  who  have  undertaken  to 
account  for  what  happened  during 
that  tragic  and  appalling  experience. 
Our  treatise  will  conclude  with  views 
presented  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
person  who  applies  the  teachings  of 
ancient  and  modern  revelation  to  the 
elucidation  of  what  must  ever  re- 
main, even  to  the  most  learned  and 
intelligent  men,  unenlightened  by  rev- 
elation from  a  true  and  infallible 
source,  a  subject,  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness and  mystery. 

Salem  is  now  a  city  of  about 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  northeast  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts. As  a  settlement,  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1628,  by  a  chartered  com- 
pany known  as  "The  Governor  and 
Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England."  Religious  motives 
impelled  the  original  settlers  to  leave 
England  and  cast  their  lot  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  New  World.  They 
were  above  the  average  of  their 
countrymen  in  point  of  intelligence; 
were  devout  in  their  religious  faith 
and  practices,  and  early  showed  a 
high  regard  for  justice  and  its  due 
administration  by  proper  tribunals. 
Many  of  their  leading  men  were 
well  educated  for  those  times,  and 
possessed  of  considerable  ability, 
while  their  early  ministers  were  char- 
acterized by  learning  and  piety. 

The    environments   of  pioneer  life 
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made  it  impracticable  to  maintain  ed- 
ucational facilities  except  in  a  limited 
degree,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
second  generation  of  inhabitants  of 
the  colony,  who  constituted  the  bulk 
of  its  population,  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  not  the  equals  of  their  immi- 
grant parents  in  education  and  gen- 
eral intelligence.  Of  the  condition 
of  the  colony  just  before  the  opening 
■scenes  of  the  tragedy  about  to  be 
narrated,  and  the  causes  which  had 
produced  that  condition,  Rev.  C.W. 
Upham  has  given  a  logical,  plausible 
and  probably  truthful  account.  This 
writer  was  a  native  of  Salem,  or  its 
vicinity,  a  Congregational  minister 
there,  and  a  learned  and  eloquent 
man.  About  the  year  1830  he  de- 
livered a  series  of  lectures  upon  the 
witchcraft  tragedy  in  Salem  and  sev- 
eral neighboring  towns.  These  lec- 
tures were  afterwards  amplified  arid 
published  in  a  volume  entitled  "Lec- 
tures on  Witchcraft,  Comprising  a 
History  of  the  Delusion  in  Salem  in 
1692,"  and  this  work  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  leading  one  upon  the 
subject,  though  many  writers  have 
treated  it.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  it: 

"It  was  the  darkest  and  most  des- 
ponding period  in  the  whole  history 
of  New  England.  The  people  whose 
ruling  passion  then  was,  as  it  has 
ever  since  been,  a  love  for  constitu- 
tional rights,  had  a  few  years  before 
been  thrown  into  dismay  by  the  loss 
of  their  charter,  and  from  that  time 
had  been  kept  in  a  feverish  state  of 
anxiety  respecting  their  future  politi- 
cal destinies.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
the  whole  sea  coast  was  infested  with 
hostile  privateers — ruthless  pirates 
were  continually  prowling  along  the 
shores.  Commerce  was  nearly  ex- 
tinguished, and  great  losses  had  been 
experienced  by  men  in  business.  A 
recent  expedition  against  Canada  had 
exposed  the  colonies  to  the  ven- 
geance of  France.  The  inland  fron- 
tiers were  constantly  harrassed  by  the 
warlike    and    vengeful    incursions  of 


the  Indians  in  alliance  with  that 
power.  *  *  *  The  province  was 
encumbered  with  oppressive  taxes 
and  weighed  down  by  a  heavy  debt. 
The  sum  assessed  upon  Salem  to  de- 
fray the-  expenses  of  the  country  at 
large,  the  year  before  the  witchcraft 
prosecutions,  was  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-six  pounds,  one 
shilling.  Besides  this  there  were  the 
town  taxes.  The  whole  amounted  no 
doubt  to  more  than  six  thousand  dol- 
lars, exclusive  of  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  a  weight  of  taxation  con- 
sidering the  greater  value  of  money 
at  that  time,  of  which  we  have  no  ex- 
perience and  can  hardly  form  an  ad- 
equate conception.  The  burden 
pressed  directly  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity. There  were  then  no  great 
private  fortunes,  no  moneyed  institu- 
tions, no  foreign  commerce,  few,  it 
any,  articles  of  luxury,  and  no  large 
capitals  to  intercept  and  divert  its 
pressure.  It  was  borne  to  its  whole 
extent  by  the  actual  industry  of  a 
population  of  extremely  moderate 
estates,  and  very  limited  earnings, 
and  almost  crushed  it  to  the  earth. 

"The  people  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  new  charter.  They  were  becom- 
ing the  victims  ot  political  jealousies, 
discontent  and  animosities.  They 
had  been  agitated  by  great  resolu- 
tions. They  were  surrounded  by 
alarming  indications  of  change,  and 
their  ears  were  constantly  assailed  by 
rumors  of  war.  Their  minds  were 
startled  and  confounded  by  the  prev- 
alence of  prophecies  and  forebodings 
of  dark  and  dismal  events.  At  this 
most  unfortunate  moment,  as  it  were, 
to  crown  the  whole,  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  their  affliction  and  terror, 
it  was  their  universal  and  sober  be- 
lief that  the  evil  being  himself  was  in 
a  special  manner  let  loose,  and  per- 
mitted to  descend  upon  them  with 
unexampled  fury. 

"The  population  of  what  is  now 
Salem,  was  at  that  time  and  contin- 
ued, for  nearly  thirty  years  after- 
wards, to  be  so  small  that  there  was 
but  one  religious  society  in  the  place. 
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All  the  people  were  accommodated 
in  the  meeting  house  of  the  first 
church.  They  participated  in  their 
full  share  of  the  gloom  and  despon- 
dency that  pervaded  the  province, 
and  in  addition  to  that  had  their  own 
peculiar  troubles  and  distresses. 
Within  a  short  time  the  town  had 
lost  almost  all  its  venerable  fathers 
and  leading  citizens,  the  men  whose 
councils  had  governed  and  whose 
wisdom  had  guided  them  from  the 
first  years  of  the  settlement  of  the 
place.  Only  those  who  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  a  community  of  simple  manners 
and  primitive  feelings,  such  as  were 
the  early  New  England  settlements, 
can  have  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  people  were 
attached  to  their  patriarchs,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  dependence  upon  them, 
and  the  amount  of  their  loss  when 
they  were  removed. 

"A  separate  religious  society  had 
previously  been  formed  in  what  was 
then  called  Salem  Village,  now  a 
part  of  Danvers.  This  congregation 
*  *  *  had  for  a  long  period 
been  the  scene  of  one  of  those  vio- 
lent and  heated  discussions,  too 
common  in  our  religious  societies  at 
all  times.  The  unhappy  strife  was 
gradually  propagated,  until  it  had 
spread  alienation  and  bitterness 
through  the  whole  town,  and  finally 
became  of  such  moment  that  it  was 
carried  up  to  the  General  Court 
(Colonial  Legislature)  and  was  a 
topic  of  discussion  and  altercation 
there.  The  parties  were  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Parris  on  the  one  side  and  a 
large  portion  of  his  congregation  on 
the  other. 

'Tt  was  while  this  conflict  was 
going  on,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
local  trouble  and  general  distress,  that 
the  great  and  awful  tragedy  began. ' ' 

[The  same  writer  thus  describes 
the  incipient  stages  of  the  develop- 
ments that  rapidly  assumed  such  an 
appalling  character,  and  resulted  in 
the  death  and  misery  of  so  many 
worthy  persons.] 


"Near  the  close  of  the  month  of 
February,  1692,  two  female  children, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Parris,  one,  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, represented  to  have  been  but 
nine,  and  the  other  his  niece,  Abi- 
gail Williams,  twelve  years  old,  to- 
gether with  a  young  female  of  the 
neighborhood,  named  Ann  Putnam, 
began  to  act  in  a  strange  and  unac- 
countable manner.  They  would 
creep  into  holes,  and  under  benches 
and  chairs,  put  themselves  into  odd 
postures,  make  frantic  gestures,  and 
utter  loud  outcries  and  ridiculous, 
incoherent  and  unintelligible  expres- 
sions. The  attention  of  the  family 
was  arrested.  No  account  or  expla- 
nation of  the  conduct  of  the  children 
could  be  given,  and  in  an  evil  hour 
physicians  were  called  in  and  con- 
sulted. One  of  the  physicians  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  children 
were  bewitched." 

Rev.  Upham  next  succinctly  de- 
fines what  was  meant  by  the  terms 
"witch,"  "witchcraft,"  and  "be- 
witched," as  follows: 

"It  is  proper  before  we  proceed 
any  further  to  explain  what  was 
meant  by  this  opinion.  There  are 
several  words  and  expressions  that 
are  sometimes  used  synonymously 
with  witch,  although  they  are  not 
strictly  synonymous.  The  following 
for  instance:  Diviner,  enchanter, 
charmer,  conjurer,  necromancer,  for- 
tune-teller, augur,  soothsayer  and 
sorcerer.  None  of  these  words  con- 
vey the  same  idea  our  ancestors  at- 
tached to  the  word  witch.  Witch 
was  sometimes  specially  used  to  sig- 
nify a  female,  while  wizzard  was  ex- 
clusively applied  to  a  male.  The 
distinction  was  not  often,  however, 
attempted  to  be  made;  the  former 
title  was  prevailingly  applied  to 
either  sex.  A  witch  was  regarded 
by  our  fathers  as  a  person  who  had 
made  an  actual,  deliberate  and  formal 
compact  with  Satan,  by  which  com- 
pact it  was  agreed  that  she  should 
become  his  faithful  subject,  and  do 
what   she    could    in    promoting    his 
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cause;  and  in  consideration  of  this 
allegiance  and  service,  he  on  his 
part  agreed  to  exercise  his  supernat- 
ural powers  in  her  favor,  and  com- 
municate to  her  a  portion  of  those 
powers.  Thus  a  witch  was  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  a  person  who  had 
transferred  allegiance  and  worship 
from  God  to  the  devil. 

"The  existence  of  this  compact 
was  supposed  to  confer  great  addi- 
tional power  on  the  devil  as  well  as 
on  his  new  subject,  for  the  doctrine 
seems  to  have  prevailed,  that  for 
time  to  act  with  effect  upon  men,  the 
intervention  and  instrumentality  of 
human  co-operation  was  necessary, 
and  almost  unlimited  power  was  as- 
cribed to  the  combined  exertions  of 
Satan,  and  those  of  the  human  spe- 
cies in  league  with  him.  A  witch 
was  believed  to  have  the  power, 
through  her  compact  with  the  devil, 
of  afflicting,  distressing  and  rending 
whomsoever  she  would.  She  could 
cause  them  to  pine  away  and  to  suf- 
fer almost  every  description  of  pain 
and  distress.  She  was  also  believed 
to  possess  the  faculty  of  being  pres- 
ent in  her  shape  or  apparition  at  a 
different  place  from  that  which  her 
actual  body  occupie'd.  Indeed  an 
almost  indefinite  amount  of  super- 
natural ability,  and  a  great  freedom 
and  variety  of  methods  for  its  exer- 
cise, were  supposed  to  result  from 
the  diabolical  compact.  Those  upon 
whom  she  thus  exercised  her  malig- 
nant and  mysterious  energies  were 
said  to  be  bewitched." 

Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
opening  stages  of  the  strange  and 
horrible  drama  by  W.  S.  Nevins, 
who  published  a  book  in  1892,  en- 
titled "Witchcraft  in  Salem  Village, 
1692,"  which  shows  thorough  and 
minute  research.  The  following  is 
quoted  from  this  work: 

"The  witchcraft  delusion  of  1692 
undoubtedly  had  its  inception  in  the 
home  of  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Salem  Village.  In 
his  family  were  a  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, nine  years  of  age;  a  niece,  Ab- 


igail Williams,  eleven  years  of  age; 
and  a  servant,  Tituba,  half  Indian, 
half  negro.  The  tradition  is  that 
the  two  girls,  with  perhaps  a  few 
other  children  of  the  neighborhood, 
used,  during  the  winter  of  1691-2,  to 
assemble  in  the  minister's  kitchen 
and  practice  tricks  and  incantations 
with  Tituba.  Among  the  other  girls 
of  the  neighborhood,  some  of  whom 
are  believed  to  have  been  present  at 
a  portion  of  these  performances,  were 
Ann  Putnam,  twelve  years  of  age, 
daughter  of  Sergeant  Thomas  Put- 
nam; Mercy  Lewis,  seventeen  years 
of  age,  maid  in  the  family  of  Ser- 
geant Putnam;  Elizabeth  Hubbard, 
seventeen  years  of  age,  a  niece  of 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Griggs,  the  village 
physician,  and  a  servant  in  the  fam- 
ily; and  Sarah  Churchill,  aged  twenty 
years,  a  servant  in  the  family  of 
George  Jacobs,  Sr.  *  *  During 
the  winter  the  girls  held  occasional 
meetings  in  the  neighborhood,  usu- 
ally at  the  minister's  house.  *  * 
They  began  to  act  after  a  strange 
and  unusual  manner,  by  getting  into 
holes  and  creeping  under  chairs  and 
stools,  and  to  use  sundry  odd  pos- 
tures and  antic  gestures,  uttering 
foolish,  ridiculous  speeches,  which 
neither  they  themselves  nor  any 
others  could  make  sense  of. 

"This  state  of  affairs  continuing 
from  late  in  December  until  into 
February,  1692,  the  elder  people 
learned  something  of  what  was  trans- 
piring in  their  midst.  Great  was 
their  consternation.  Dr.  Griggs  was 
called,  but,  as  sometimes  happens, 
even  in  this  age  of  great  learning, 
the  doctor  did  not  know  what  ailed 
the  young  people.  Their  disease 
was  one  unknown  to  medical  science. 
Evidently  feeling  obliged  to  give 
some  explanation  of  the  disorder,  the 
doctor  declared  that  the  girls  were 
possessed  of  the  devil,  in  other 
words,  bewitched.  Thereupon  the 
curiosity  of  the  whole  community 
was  awakened.  People  came  from 
far  and  near  to  witness  the  strange 
antics  of  these  children.      Their  ere- 
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dulity  was  taxed  to  its  utmost.  Mr. 
Parris,  as  was  natural,  was  not  only 
an  interested  spectator,  but  he  took 
charge  of  the  whole  business.  He 
called  a  meeting  of  the  ministers  of 
the  neighboring  parishes  to  observe, 
to  investigate,  to  pray.  They  came; 
they  saw;  they  were  conquered. 
They  agreed  unanimously  with  Dr. 
Griggs  that  the  girls  were  bewitched. 
The  all-important  question  was,  who 
or  what  caused  them  to  act  as  they 
did?  Who  bewitched  them?  Whose 
spirit  did  the  devil  take  to  afflict 
them?  Mr.  Parris  and  some  of  the 
ministers  and  prominent  people  of 
the  village  undertook  to  solve  the 
mystery.  Several  private  fasts  were 
held  at  the  minister's  house,  and  sev- 
eral were  held  publicly.  The  chil- 
dren at  first  refused  to  tell  anything 
about  the  mysterious  affair.  Tituba 
professed  to  know  how  to  discover 
witches,  and  tried  some  experiments 
with  that  end  in  view.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  her  husband,  John  Indian, 
she  mixed  some  meal  with  urine  of 
the  afflicted  and  made  a  cake.  The 
children,  hearing  that  Tituba  was  at- 
tempting to  discover  the  witches,  are 
said  to  have  'cried  out'  against  her. 
They  said  she  pinched,  pricked  and 
tormented  them,  and  they  fell  into 
fits.  She  acknowledged  that  she  had 
learned  to  find  out  a  witch,  but  de- 
nied that  she  was  one  herself.  Titu- 
ba was  called  an  Indian,  but  she  was 
not  a  North  American  Indian.  She 
and  her  husband  John  were  brought 
from  the  West  Indies  by  Mr.  Parris 
when  he  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay. 
They  had  been  his  slaves  there. 
Both  spoke  English  but  imperfectly 
and  understood  it  only  partially.  In 
addition  to  Tituba  the  children  named 
Sarah  Good  and  Sarah  Osburn  as 
their  tormentors.  Most  of  the  early 
writers  think  there  was  method  in 
their  madness.  They  describe  Good 
as  a  melancholy,  distracted  person, 
and  Osborn  as  a  bed-ridden  old 
woman.  No  one  of  the  three  wo- 
men, they  reason,  was  likely  to  be 
believed  in  any  denial  of  the  state- 


ments of  these  girls  connected  with 
families  of  prominence  and  respect- 
ability." 

Returning  to  Upham's  account, 
the  subjoined  is  quoted  from  it,  and 
follows  the  definitions  given  by  him, 
of  "witch,"  etc. : 

"One  or  two  other  young  girls  in 
the  neighborhood,  soon  began  to 
exhibit  similar  indications  of  being 
bewitched.  The  families  to  which 
the  afflicted  children  belonged,  im- 
mediately applied  themselves  to  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  invoking  the  inter- 
position of  the  Divine  Being  to 
deliver  them  from  the  snares  and  do- 
minion of  Satan.  Mr.  Parris  in- 
vited the  neighboring  ministers  to 
assemble  at  his  house  and  unite  with 
him  in  devoting  a  day  to  solemn  re- 
ligious services,  and  to  devout  sup- 
plications to  the  throne  of  mercy, 
for  rescue  from  the  power  of  the 
great  enemy  of  human  sonls.  Dur- 
ing the  exercises  of  this  occasion  one 
of  the  children  had  frequent  and 
violent  convulsive  fits.  These  events 
soon  became  generally  known  in  the 
village,  and  through  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country.  The  public  mind 
was  prepared  to  sanction  the  opinion 
of  the  physician,  and  it  was  univer- 
sally believed  that  the  evil  one  had 
commenced  his  operations  with  a 
bolder  front  and  on  a  broader  scale 
than  in  any  previous  period. 

"Great  numbers  crowded  to  the 
spot  to  gratify  their  credulous  curi- 
osity, by  witnessing  the  effect  of  his 
influence  upon  the  afflicted  children, 
and  all  were  anxious  to  discover  by 
whose  co-operation  he  thus  exercised 
his  magnificent  power.  The  pre- 
tended sufferers  were  incessantly  im- 
portuned to  declare  who  afflicted 
them  —  who  were  the  witches 
through  whom  the  evil  one  acted 
upon  them.  At  length  when  they 
had  wrought  the  people  up  to  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  excitement,  they 
began  to  select  and  bring  forward 
their  victims.  They  first  accused — 
or  as  the  phrase  was — 'cried  out 
upon'  an  Indian  woman,  attached  to 
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Mr.  Parris'  family.  By  operating 
upon  the  old  creature's  fears  and 
imagination,  and,  as  there  is  some 
reason  to  apprehend,  by  using  severe 
treatment  towards  her,  she  was  made 
to  confess  that  the  charge  was  true, 
and  that  she  was  in  league  with  the 
devil. 

"All  can  easily  imagine  the  effect 
of  this  confession.  It  established 
beyond  question  a  suspicion,  the 
credibility  of  the  accusers,  and  pro- 
duced such  a  thorough  conviction  of 
their  veracity  in  the  public  mind, 
that  if  anyone  still  continued  to  have 
misgivings  or  doubts,  it  seemed  to 
be  all  in  vain,  even  if  he  had  courage 
enough  to  dare  to  do  it,  to  give 
them  utterance.  This  state  of  things 
emboldened  the  young  girls,  and 
they  proceeded  to  accuse  two  more 
decrepit  and  miserable  old  women 
[Sarah  Good  and  Sarah  Osburn] , 
who  were  immediately  arrested, 
thrown  into  prison  and  put  in  irons. 
In  the  meantime  new  accessions  were 
made  to  the  number  of  afflicted 
accusers,  owing  either  to  the  in- 
flamed state  of  the  imaginations  of 
the  people,  which  led  them  to  at- 
tribute their  various  diseases  and  ail- 
ments to  the  agency  of  witches,  to  a 
mere  love  of  notoriety,  and  a  pas- 
sion for  general  sympathy,  to  a  de- 
sire to  be  secure  against  a  charge  of 
bewitching  others,  or  to  a  malicious 
disposition  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
enemies." 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  re- 
member that  Salem  was  at  this  time 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
government  and  subject  to  its  laws. 
An  act  of  Parliament  passed  early  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  provided  that 
'  'all  persons  invoking  any  evil  spirit, 
or  consulting  or  covenanting  with, 
entertaining,  employing,  feeding,  or 
rewarding  any  evil  spirit,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  surfer  death. ' ' 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  colony 
had  had  a  charter  which  provided 
for  a  local  legislature  and  clothed  it 
with    extensive   powers,  but,   as    ex- 


plained above  by  Upham,  this  char- 
ter had,  a  few  years  previous  to  the 
date  now  referred  to,  been  revoked, 
and  the  colony  was  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense respecting  a  new  one.  Under 
the  colonial  charter  a  law  had  been 
enacted  against  witchcraft  which  pro- 
vided that  "if  any  man  or  woman  be 
a  witch  (that  is,  hath  or  consulteth 
with  a  familiar  spirit)  they  shall  be 
put  to  death."  The  revocation  of 
the  charter  abrogated  the  colonial 
law,  and  the  act  of  Parliament  was 
invoked  in  the  indictments  which 
were  brought  against  the  witches. 
The  accusing  clause  of  the  indict- 
ment was  as  follows,  the  original  be- 
ing' followed,  verbatim  et  literatim: 
"With  the  evil  speritt  the  devill  a 
covenant  did  make,  wherein  he 
promised  to  honor,  worship  &  be- 
lieve the  devill  contrary  to  King 
James  the  first  in  that  behalf  made 
and  provided." 

As  stated  above  the  afflicted  child- 
ren accused  Tituba,  Sarah  Good  and 
Sarah  Osburn  of  being  the  witches 
that  tormented  them.  On  February 
29,  1692,  these  three  persons  were 
arrested,  being  the  first  victims.  It 
seems  to  be  well  established  that 
Rev.  Mr.  Parris,  by  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment,  had  extorted  a 
sort  of  confession  from  Tituba,  which, 
however,  she  afterwards  retracted. 
For  reasons  not  clearly  explained, 
she  was  kept  in  prison  thirteen 
months,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  she  was  sold  to  pay  the  jailor's 
fees  and  the  cost  of  her  maintenance 
in  jail. 

Sarah  Good  was  the  first  of  the 
alleged  witches  who  was  tried,  and 
the  proceedings  in  her  case  will  be 
given  with  some  degree  of  fullness, 
as  the  amazing  character  of  some  of 
the  developments  connected  with  it 
justifies  going  into  details.  The  ex- 
aminations of  herself  and  two  com- 
panions were  begun  on  March  1, 
1692,  the  day  succeeding  their  ar- 
rest. It  had  been  the  intention  to 
hold  these  judicial  proceedings  in 
the  village  tavern,  but   the    numbers 
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who  came  to  witness  them  could  not 
be  accommodated  there,  and  the 
court  in  consequence  adjourned  to 
the  meeting  house. 

Sarah  Good  was  the  first  person 
examined  before  the  committing 
magistrates.  She  was  the  wife  of 
William  Good,  a  "laborer,"  and  is 
said  to  have  been  aged  about  seventy 
years.  Several  days  were  consumed 
by  the  proceedings  before  the  local 
magistrates,  and  during  that  time 
she  was  conveyed  every  night  to  Ips- 
wich, about  ten  miles  distant,  lor 
safe  keeping  in  the  jail  there,  being 
brought  back  to  Salem  Village  next 
morning,  to  attend  court.  While 
passing  to  and  from  prison  "she 
leaped  from  her  horse  three  times," 
in  her  efforts  to  escape,  "and  en- 
deavored to  kill  herself."  She  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  woman  of  more 
temper  and  spirit  and  less  piety  than 
many  others  who  were  arrested  on 
the  same  charge. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  order  to 
go  into  the  past  history  of  a  defend- 
ant charged  with  witchcraft,  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  Nevins  says  that 
a  witness  named  "Samuel  Abbey, 
aged  thirty-five,  told  the  magistrates 
that  three  years  previous  to  the  hear- 
ing, William  and  Sarah  Good,  being 
destitute  of  a  house,  came  to  dwell 
in  their  house  out  of  charity;  that 
they  let  them  live  there  until  Sarah 
Good  was  of  so  turbulent  a  spirit, 
spiteful  and  so  maliciously  bent  that 
they  could  not  suffer  her  to  live  in 
their  house.  Ever  since  that  time 
Sarah  Good  hath  carried  it  very 
spitefully  and  maliciously  towards 
them.  After  she  had  gone  from 
them  they  began  to  lose  cattle,  and 
lost  several  in  an  unusual  manner,  in 
a  drooping  condition,  and  yet  they 
would  eat.  Altogether  they  lost 
seventeen  in  two  years,  besides  sheep 
and  hogs ;  and  both  doe  believe  they 
dyed  of  witchcraft. " 

Samuel  Abbey  and  his  wife  "fur- 
ther testified  that  William  Good  told 
them  he  went  home  one  day  and 
told  his  wife  the  Abbeys  had  lost  two 


cows,  and  she  said  she  did  not  care 
if  the  Abbeys  had  lost  all  their 
cows."  Nevins  says  they  concluded 
their  testimony  with  this  remarkable 
statement:  "Just  that  very  day  that 
the  said  Sarah  Good  was  taken  up, 
we  the  deponents  had  a  cow  that 
could  not  rise  alone,  but  since  pres- 
ently after  she  was  taken  up,  the  said 
cow  was  well  and  could  rise  so  well 
as  if  she  had  ailed  nothing. ' ' 

Another  witness  named  Sarah 
Gadge  "deposed  that  Sarah  Good 
came  to  her  house  about  two  and  a 
half  years  previously  and  wanted  to 
come  in;  Gadge  told  her  she  could 
not,  for  she  was  afraid  she  Had  been 
with  them  that  had  had  small  pox, 
whereupon  Good  fell  to  muttering 
and  scolding.  The  next  morning 
Gadge' s  cows  died,  in  a  sudden, 
terrible  and  strange  unusual  manner 
soe  that  some  of  the  neighbors  said 
and  deponent  did  think  it  to  be  done 
by  witchcraft.  The  testimony  of 
these  witnesses  shows  that  some  of 
Good's  accusers  had  had  personal 
encounters  with  her,  which  may  have 
engendered  ill  feeling. ' ' 

The  warrant  upon  which  Sarah 
Good  was  arrested  charged  her  with 
'  'suspicion  of  witchcraft  done  to  Eliz- 
abeth Parris,  Abigail  Williams,  Ann 
Putnam  and  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  at 
sundry  times  within  this  two  months. ' ' 
It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
four  person,  who  were  the  chief  wit- 
nesses against  the  accused,  were  aged 
nine,  eleven,  twelve  and  seventeen 
years,  respectively.  Nothing  ap- 
proaching a  verbatim  report  of  their 
testimony  has  been  handed  down, 
but  a  record  of  questions  and  answers 
put  to  and  given  by  the  defendant, 
has  been  preserved,  and  is  here  ap- 
pended. It  was  taken  down  by  a 
schoolmaster  named  Ezekiel  Cheever, 
who  seems  to  have  been  pressed  into 
service  as  what  would  now  be  called 
an  official  reporter.  The  reader  will 
note  that  explanations  and  comments 
by  the  reporter,  which  were  really 
not  part  of  the  evidence,  appear  in 
the  record,  and  from  some  of  the  re- 
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porter's  strictures  it  is  plain  that  his 
sympathies  were  adverse  to  the  de- 
fendant in  a  marked  degree,  a  fact 
which  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind. 
The  document  which  is  here  repro- 
duced, verbatim  et  literatim  as  nearly 
as  is  practicable,  is  still  on  file  in  the 
court  house  at  Salem: 

' '  The  examination  of  Sarah  Good 
before  the  Worshipful  Esqrs.  fohn 
Hathorne  and  fonathan  Corwin. 

'  'Sarah  Good,  what  evil  spirit  have 
you  familiarity  with? — None. 

"Have  you  made  no  contracts  with 
the  devil? — No. 

"Why  do  you  hurt  these  children? 
— I  do,»ot  hurt  them.      I  scorn  it. 

"Who  do  you  employ  then  to  do 
it? — I  employ  nobody. 

"What  creature  do  you  employ 
then? — No  creature;  but  I  am  falsely 
accused. 

"Why  did  you  go  away  muttering 
from  Mr.  Parris's  house? — I  did  not 
mutter,  but  thanked  him  for  what  he 
gave  my  child. 

"Have  you  no  contract  with  the 
devil? — No. 

"Hathorne  desired  the  children 
all  to  look  upon  her  and  see  if  this 
were  the  person  that  hurt  them,  and 
so  they  all  did  look  upon  her  and 
said  that  this  was  one  of  the  persons 
that  did  torment  them.  Presently 
they  were  all  tormented. 

"Sarah  Good,  do  you  not  see  now 
what  you  have  done?  Why  do  you 
not  tell  us  the  truth?  Why  do  you 
thus  torment  these  poor  children? — I 
do  not  torment  them. 

"Who  do  you  employ  then? — I 
employ  nobody.      I  scorn  it. 

"How  came  they  thus  tormented? 
— How  do  I  know?  You  bring  others 
here  and  now  vou  charge  me  with 
it. 

"Why,  who  was  it? — I  do  not 
know,  but  it  was  some  you  brought 
into  the  meeting  house  with  you. 

"We  brought  you  into  the  meet- 
ing house — But  you  brought  in  two 
more. 

"Who  is  it  then  that  tormented 
the  children? — It  was  Osburn. 


"What  is  it  you  say  when  you  go 
muttering  away  from  persons'  houses? 
— If  I  must  tell  I  will  tell. 

"Do  tell  us  then. — If  I  must  tell  I 
will  tell.  It  is  the  commandments. 
I  may  say  my  commandments,  I 
hope. 

"What  commandment  is  it? — If  I 
must  tell  you  I  will  tell;  it  is  a 
psalm. 

"What  psalm? 

"(After  a  long  pause  she  muttered 
over  some  part  of  a  psalm.) 

"Who  do  you  serve? — I  serve 
God. 

"What  God  do  you  serve? — The 
God  that  made  heaven  and  earth 
(though  she  was  not  willing  to  men- 
tion the  word  'God').  Her  answers 
were  in  a  very  wicked,  spiteful  man- 
ner, reflecting  and  retorting  against 
the  authority  with  base  and  abusive 
words;  and  many  lies  she  was  taken 
in.  It  was  here  said  that  her  hus- 
band had  said  that  she  was  either  a 
witch  or  would  be  one  very  quicklv. 
The  worshipful  Mr.  Hathorne  asked 
him  his  reason  why  he  said  so  of 
her,  whether  he  had  ever  seen  any- 
thing by  her.  He  answered:  'No, 
not  in  this  nature,  but  it  was  her  bad 
carriage  to  him;  and  indeed,'  said 
he,  'I  may  say  with  tears,  that  she  is 
an  enemy  to  all  good.'  " 

Thus  closes  Cheever's  report  of 
the  testimony  given  by  the  defend- 
ant. Referring  to  the  children  who 
were  the  accusers,  he  says  that,  after 
they  had  looked  upon  the  accused, 
'  'presently  they  were  all  tormented. ' ' 
The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  chil- 
dren, on  the  spot,  were  seized  with 
the  remarkable  symptoms  which 
were  deemed  conclusive  proof  that 
they  had  been  bewitched.  They 
fell  to  the  floor  as  if  in  a  fit,  their 
bodies  were  convulsed,  and  they 
would  groan,  shriek,  go  through  re- 
markable contortions  of  the  body, 
etc.  On  recovering  consciousness, 
the  witnesses  would  testify  that  it 
was  the  defendant  that  caused  them 
to  act  and  suffer  as  they  did.  But 
this   feature   of  the   witchcraft   trials 
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will  be  again  referred  to.  It  is  here 
mentioned  in  order  to  render  more 
intelligible  Cheever's  record  of  what 
occurred.  This  explanation  will  also 
make  clearer  the  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  was  taken  down  by 
John  Hathorne,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
court  house  at  Salem,  and  is  as 
follows : 

"Salem  Village,  March  the  first, 
1692,  Sarah  Good,  upon  examina- 
tion denied  the  matter  of  fact,  viz; 
that  she  ever  used  any  witchcraft  or 
hurt  the  above  said  children,  or  any 
of  them.  The  above  named  children, 
being  all  present,  positively  accused 
her  of  hurting  them  sundry  times 
within  this  two  months,  and  also 
that  morning.  Sarah  Good  denied 
that  she  had  been  at  their  houses  in 
said  time  or  near  them  or  had  done 
them  any  hurt.  All  the  above  said 
children  then  present  accused  her 
face  to  face.  Upon  which  they  were 
all  dreadfully  tortured  and  tormented 
for  a  short  space  of  time,  and  the 
affliction  and  tortures  being  over 
they  charged  said  Sarah  Good  again 
that  she  had  then  so  tortured  them, 
and  come  to  them  and  did  it,  al- 
though she  was  personally  then  kept 


at     a     considerable     distance    from 
them. 

"Sarah  Good  being  asked,  if  that 
she  did  not  hurt  them,  who  did  it? 
and  the  children  being  again  tor- 
tured, she  looked  upon  them,  and 
said  it  was  one  of  them  we  brought 
into  the  house  with  us.  We  asked 
her  who  it  was.  She  then  answered 
and  said  it  was  Sarah  Osburn,  and 
Sarah  Osburn  was  there  under  cus- 
tody and  not  in  the  house,  and  the 
children,  being  quickly  after  recov- 
ered out  of  their  fit,  said  that  it  was 
Sarah  Good  and  also  Sarah  Osburn 
that  then  did  hurt  and  torment  or 
afflict  them,  although  both  of  them 
at  the  same  time  at  a  distance  or  re- 
mote from  them  personally.  There 
were  also  sundry  other  questions  put 
to  her,  and  answers  given  thereunto 
by  her  according  as  is  also  given 
in." 

Six  days  after  being  arrested,  viz : 
on  March  7th,  Sarah  Good,  Sarah 
Osburn  and  Tituba  were  conveyed 
to  Boston  for  safe  keeping  in  the 
jail  there.  The  former  remained  in 
confinement  there  until  June  28th, 
following,  when  the  grand  jury  pre- 
sented an  indictment  against  her. 

B.  F.  Cummings,  Jr. 
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11. 

While  the  representatives  of  the 
powers  at  Constantinople  were  pa- 
tiently awaiting  the  reply  to  the  de- 
mands of  Europe,  the  lot  of  the 
Armenians  was  not  improving.  Fam- 
ine threatened  the  inhabitants  of  Ar- 
menia as  the  direct  result  of  the  out- 
rages by  the  Kurds  and  the  oppres- 
sive tax-gathering  of  the  Turkish 
government. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  the 
third  reply  of  the  Porte  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  powers  was  delivered  to 
the  British,  French  and  Russian  am- 
bassadors at  Constantinople.  In  this 
as  in  the  former  communication   the 


Porte  made  several  concessions,  but 
not  sufficient  it  was  thought  to  sat- 
isfy the  powers.  But  soon  it  became 
known  that  Russia  and  France  were 
satisfied  with  the  terms  of  compli- 
ance. Great  Britain,  however,  was 
not  satisfied,  and  still  insisted  that 
the  ratis  and  district  prefects  should 
be  selected  from  the  Christian  and 
Mohammedan  population  equally, 
and  that  agents  of  the  powers  should 
sit  on  the  commission  of  control. 

But  in  view  of  this  lack  of  har- 
mony, and  consequent  concerted  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  powers,  the 
very  worst  aspect  of  the  troubles 
have  been  revealed,  for  as  a  signifi- 
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cant  evidence  of  the  failure  of  diplo 
macy  to  accomplish  the  object  origin- 
ally sought,  we  have  the  startling  in- 
formation that  for  the  two  months 
from  September  30,  to  November 
30,  1895,  no  less  than  thirty-one 
massacres  occurred.  "A  renewal  of 
the  outrages  in  Armenia  was  reported 
from  Kars  on  September  9th.  A 
company  of  Turkish  gen  a"  armes 
having  been  attacked  by  brigands, 
and  a  sergeant  killed,  the  Turkish 
authorities,  without  making  any  in- 
quiry, it  is  said,  decided  that  the  as- 
sailants were  Armenian  revolution- 
ists from  Kemakh,  purposing  to  re- 
lease prominent  Armenians  who  were 
still  in  prison  at  Kars.  A  force  of 
one  thousand  Turkish  troops  was 
sent  to  Kemakh,  and  five  villages 
were  pillaged.  Five  thousand  per- 
sons were  rendered  homeless;  men 
were  tortured,  women  and  children 
outraged,  and  four  monasteries 
sacked. ' ' 

I  shall  be  unable,  however,  in  the 
time  allotted  to  me  on  this  occasion, 
to  even  mention  the  massacres  as 
they  occurred,  let  alone  go  into  de- 
tails concerning  them,  neither  have 
I  any  desire  to  harrow  your  feelings 
as  a  recital  of  them  would  necessarily 
do.  But  in  order  to  convey  to  your 
minds  a  slight  impression  of  the  ex- 
isting condition,  I  will  read  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  articles  recently  published 
on  the  subject,  and  must  leave  you 
to  imagine  the  rest. 

I  will  first  read  from  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Massacres  in  Turkey,"  in 
the  February  Review  of  Reviews : 

"Certain  persons  in  Europe  and 
America,  misled  by  statements  of  the 
Turkish  government,  have  ascribed 
the  dreadful  massacres  which  have 
taken  place  in  Asia  Minor  to  sudden 
and  spontaneous  outbreaks  of  Mos- 
lem fanaticism  caused  by  a  revolu- 
tionary attitude  among  the  Armeni- 
ans themselves.  The  truth  is  that 
these  massacres  while  sudden,  have 
taken  place  according  to  a  deliberate 
and  preconcerted  plan.  According 
to  the  statement  of  many  persons — 


French,  English,  Canadian,  Ameri- 
can, Turk,  Kurd  and  Armenian — 
persons  trustworthy  and  intelligent, 
who  were  in  the  places  where  the 
massacres  occurred,  and  who  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the  horrible  scenes — 
the  outbreaks  were  under  careful 
direction  in  regard  to  place,  time, 
nationality  of  the  victims  and  of  the 
perpetrators,  were  prompted  by  a 
common  motive,  and  their  true  char- 
acter has  been  systematically  con- 
cealed by  Turkish  official  reports. 

"With  only  four  exceptions  of 
consequence,  the  massacres  have 
been  confined  to  the  territory  of  the 
six  provinces  where  reforms  were 
to  be  instituted. 

"The  victims  were  exclusively  Ar- 
menians. In  Trebizond  there  is  a 
large  Greek  population,  but  neither 
there  nor  elsewhere  have  the  Greeks 
been  molested.  Special  care  has 
also  been  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
subjects  of  foreign  nations,  with  the 
idea  of  escaping  foreign  complica- 
tions and  the  payment  of  indemni- 
ties. The  only  marked  exceptions 
were  in  Marash,  where  three  school 
buildings  belonging  to  the  American 
Mission  were  looted,  and  one  build- 
ing was  burned,  and  in  Harpoot, 
where  the  school  buildings  and 
houses  belonging  to  the  American 
Mission  were  plundered  and  eight 
buildings  were  burned,  the  total 
losses  exceeding  $100,000,  for  which 
no  indemnity  has  yet  been  paid. 

"The  perpetrators  were  the  resi- 
dent Moslem  population,  reinforced 
by  Kurds,  Circassians  and  in  several 
cases  by  the  Sultan's  soldiers  and 
officers,  who  began  the  dreadful  work 
at  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  and  desisted 
when  the  bugle  signalled  to  them  to 
stop.  This  was  notoriously  true  in 
Erzeroum.  In  Harpoot,  also,  the 
soldiers  took  a  prominent  part,  firing 
on  the  buildings  of  the  American 
Mission  with  Martini- Henry  rifles 
and  Krupp  cannon.  A  shell  from 
one  of  the  cannon  burst  in  the  house 
of  the  American  missionary,  Dr. 
Barnum.      In  most  places  the  killing 
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was  by  the  Turks,  while  the  Kurds 
and  Circassians  were  intent  on  plun- 
der, and  generally  killed  only  to 
strike  terror  or  where  they  met  with 
resistance. 

"The  refinement  of  cruelty  ap- 
pears in  this,  that  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment has  attempted  to  cover  up 
its  hideous  policy  by  the  most  col- 
lossal  lying  and  hypocrisy.  It  is 
true  that  on  September  30,  1895, 
some  hot-headed  young  Americans, 
contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
Armenian  patriarch  and  the  orders 
of  the  police,  attempted  to  take  a 
well-worded  petition  to  the  Grand 
Vizier,  according  to  a  time-honored 
custom.  It  is  also  true  that  the  op- 
pressed mountaineers  of  Zeitoun 
drove  out  a  small  garrison  of  Turk- 
ish soldiers,  whom,  however,  they 
treated  with  humanity;  it  is  likewise 
true  that  in  various  places  individual 
Armenians,  in  despair,  have  advo- 
cated violent  methods.  But  the  uni- 
versal testimony  of  impartial  foreign 
eye-witnesses  is  that  with  the  above 
exceptions,  the  Armenians  have 
given  no  provocation,  and  that  almost, 
if  not  quite,  all  the  telegrams  pur- 
porting to  come  from  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  accusing  the  Ar- 
menians of  provoking  the  massacres 
are  sheer  fabrications  of  names  and 
dates.  If  the  Armenians  made  at- 
tacks, where  are  the  Turkish   dead? 

"The  method  in  the  cities  has 
been  to  kill,  within  a  limited  period, 
the  largest  number  of  Armenians — 
especially  men  of  business  capacity 
and  intelligence — and  to  beggar  their 
families  by  robbing  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  their  property.  Hence 
in  almost  every  place  the  massacres 
have  been  perpetrated  during  the 
business  hours,  when  the  Armenians 
could  be  caught  in  their  shops.  In 
almost  every  place  the  Moslems  made 
a  sudden  and  simultaneous  attack 
just  after  their  noonday  prayer.  The 
surprised  and  unarmed  Armenians 
made  little  or  no  resistance,  and 
when,  as  at  Diarbekir  and  Gurun, 
they    undertook    to    defend    them- 


selves, they  suffered  the  more.  The 
killing  was  done  with  guns,  revolv- 
ers, swords,  clubs,  pickaxes,  and 
every  conceivable  weapon,  and  many 
of  the  dead  were  horribly  mangled. 
The  shops  and  houses  were  abso- 
lutely gutted.  Upon  hundreds  of 
villages  the  Turks  and  Kurds  came 
down  like  the  hordes  of  Tamerlane, 
robbed  the  helpless  peasants  of  their 
flocks  and  herds,  stripped  them  of 
their  very  clothing,  and  carried  away 
their  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  and 
even  the  little  stores  of  provisions 
which  they  had  with  infinite  care  and. 
toil  laid  up  for  the  severities  of  a 
rigorous  winter.  Worst  of  all  is  the 
bitter  cry  that  comes  from  every 
quarter  that  the  Moslems  carried  off 
hundreds  of  Christian  women  and 
children. 

"The  number  killed  in  the  mas- 
sacres thus  far  is  estimated  at  fifty 
thousand,  which  includes  the  ma- 
jority of  the  well-to-do,  capable  in- 
telligent Armenians  in  the  six  pro- 
vinces that  were  to  have  been  re- 
formed. The  property  plundered  or 
destroyed  is  estimated  at  $40,000,000. 
Not  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  wretched  survivors,  most 
of  whom  are  women  and  children, 
are  in  danger  of  perishing  by  starva- 
tion and  exposure  unless  foreign  aid 
is  promptly  sent  and  allowed  to 
reach  them." 

Mr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  who  for  months 
past  has  been  acting  as  the  special 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  in  the  desolated  region, 
in  an  article  in  the  Contemporary 
Reviezv  says:  "The  time  has  come 
for  every  reasoning  inhabitant  of 
these  islands  deliberately  to  accept 
or  repudiate  his  share  of  the  joint  in- 
direct responsibility  of  the  British 
nation  for  a  series  of  the  hugest  and 
foulest  crimes  that  have  ever  stained 
the  pages  of  human  history.  The 
Armenian  people  in  Anatolia  are 
being  exterminated,  root  and  branch, 
by  Turks  and  Kurds — systematically 
and  painfully  exterminated  by  such 
abominable  methods  and  with  such 
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fiendish  accompaniments  as  may  well 
cause  the  most  sluggish  blood  to  boil 
and  seethe  with  shame  and  indigna- 
tion. Yet  we,  and  we  more  than 
any  other  people,  are  responsible  for 
the  misery  of  the  Armenians." 

The  following  briefly  illustrates  the 
terrible  character  of  some  of  the 
atrocities  committed:  "Kurdish  brig- 
ands lifted  the  last  cows  and  goats  ot 
the  peasants,  carried  away  their  car- 
pets and  their  valuables,  raped  their 
daughters  and  dishonored  their  wives. 
Turkish  taxgatherers  followed  these, 
gleaning  what  the  brigands  had  left, 
and,  lest  anything  should  escape 
their  avarice,  bound  the  men,  flogged 
them  till  their  bodies  were  a  bloody, 
mangled  mass,  cauterized  the  wounds 
with  red  hot  ramrods,  plucked  out 
their  beards  hair  by  hair,  tore  the 
flesh  from  their  limbs  with  pinchers, 
and  often,  even  then,  dissatisfied 
with  the  financial  results  of  their  ex- 
ertions, hung  the  men  whom  they 
had  thus  beggared  and  maltreated 
from  the  rafters  of  the  room  and  kept 
them  there  to  witness  with  burning 
shame,  impotent  rage,  and  incipient 
madness,  the  dishonoring  of  their 
wives  and  the  deflowering  of  their 
daughters,  some  of  whom  died 
miserably  during  the  hellish  outrage. 

"Over  sixty  thousand  Armenians 
have  been  butchered,  and  the  mas- 
sacres are  not  quite  ended  yet.  In 
Trebizond,  Erzeroum,  Erzingham, 
Hassan-Kaleh,  and  numberless  other 
places  the  Christians  were  crushed 
like  grapes  during  the  vintage.  The 
frantic  mob,  seething  and  surging  in 
the  streets  of  the  cities,  swept  down 
upon  the  defenseless  Armenians, 
plundered  their  shops,  gutted  their 
houses,  then  joked  and  jested  with 
the  terrified  victims,  as  cats  play 
with  mice." 

Mr.  Dillon  thus  concludes  his 
earnest  appeal:  "If  there  still  be  a 
spark  of  divinity  in  our  souls,  or  a 
trace  of  healthy  human  sentiment  in 
our  hearts,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to 
record  our  vehement  protest  against 
these  hell-born    crimes,  that    pollute 


one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  God's 
earth,  and  our  strong  condemnation 
of  any  and  every  line  of  policy  that 
may  tend  directly  or  indirectly  to 
perpetuate  or  condone  them." 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  B.  Ridgley, 
priest-in-charge  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
this  city,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Herald  says : 

"What  are  the  facts  today  in  Ar- 
menia? We  have  carefully  prepared 
statistics  from  authentic  and  reliable 
sources.  A  tabular  statement  shows 
that  in  the  two  months  from  Septem- 
ber 30  to  November  30,  1895,  thirty- 
one  massacres  occurred.  For  nine 
of  them  we  have  no  details.  In  the 
remaining  twenty-two  eighteen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
persons  are  known  to  have  been 
killed.  In  one  district,  twenty-seven 
villages  are  known  to  have  been  ut- 
terly destroyed.  Besides  this,  in  the 
province  of  Van,  out  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  villages  nearly  five  hundred 
have  been  destroyed  in  this  time. 

"And  even  putting  aside  all  dis- 
puted statements,  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities themselves  give  statistics 
showing  that  out  of  an  Armenian 
population  ot  seven  hundred  and  six- 
teen thousand  two  hundred,  in  the 
towns  and  villages  of  seven  vilayets, 
twenty  thousand  have  been  killed  in 
the  towns  alone,  while  they  give  no 
statement  of  the  number  killed  in 
villages.  Yet  the  most  sweeping 
work  was  done  in  villages,  and 
there  three-fourths  of  the  Armenian 
population  live.  The  Turkish  sta- 
tistics admit  that  out  of  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  villages  in  these 
seven  districts  two  thousand  five 
hundred  have  been  destroyed.  Be 
it  remembered,  too,  that  the  total 
area  of  Armenia  is  but  ninety  thou- 
sand square  miles.  Little  larger 
than  Utah.  The  same  Turkish  sta- 
tistics admit  that  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  people  in  these 
seven  districts  mentioned  have  been 
reduced  to  starvation,  while  re- 
ports from  eye  witnesses  show  de- 
tails of  torture,  mutilation,  rape  and 
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wantonness,  that  parallel  every  hor- 
rid feature  of  the  early  persecution 
of  the  church." 

In  regard  to  the  question  ot  re- 
sponsibility for  the  outrages,  writers 
upon  this  subject  differ  considerably. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  Rev.  Canon 
McColl,  being  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  cause  is  due  to  the  weak- 
ness and  impotency  of  the  Turkish 
government,  while  Mr.  Wm.  T. 
Stead  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Dillon  are 
equally  frank  in  declaring  that  Great 
Britain  is  largely  responsible. 

Upon  this  point  Mr.  Dillon  thus 
sharply  criticises  the  attitude  of  Her 
Majesty's  government:  "'There  is 
no  necessity  for  arguing  this  point 
here.  The  facts  are  beyond  dispute. 
England's  jealousy  of  Russia  led  her 
under  Lord  Beaconsfield's  govern- 
ment to  insist  upon  re-establishing 
the  authority  of  the  Turk  in  districts  ' 
from  which  it  had  been  driven  by  the 
Russian  Czar.  She  publicly  and 
solemnly  declared  that  she  would 
not  sanction  misgovernment  in  those 
regions.  From  that  time  to  this  she 
has  done  nothing  practically  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  at  this  moment  her  jeal- 
ousy of  Russia  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  adoption  of  the  only  method  by 
which  any  redress  may  be  gained — 
namely,  the  occupation  of  the  trou- 
bled district  by  the  Russian  army, 
acting  in  the  name  and  with  the  au- 
thority of  Europe." 

Among  the  more  recent  events 
connected  with  the  question,  may  be 
mentioned  the  report  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  alliance,  and  in  view  of  the 
close  proximity  of  Armenia  to  Rus- 
sia, and  with  the  latter' s  extensive 
resources  and  strong  military  power, 
and  from  the  further  fact  that  Turkey 
has  been  paying  and  has  yet  to  pay 
for  seventy  years  to  come  an  annual 
tribute  of  ^350,000,  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  fitness  of  Russia  to  forci- 
bly occupy  the  Armenian  provinces 
if  necessary,  and  thereby  effectually 
settle  this  vexed  problem. 

Other  items  were  the  passage  by 
Congress  on   January  27,    of  a  joint 


resolution,  expressing  horror  at  the 
outrages  committed,  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  "European  concert" 
would  do  all  in  its  power  to  stop  the 
disturbances,  and  pledging  support 
to  President  Cleveland,  in  any  action 
he  saw  fit  to  take,  looking  to  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  American  citizens  in  Turkey. 

Also  the  action  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  on  Jan. 
22,  in  dispatching  a  relief  expedition 
headed  by  Miss  Clara  Barton,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  much 
needed  relief  to  the  suffering  Ar- 
menians in  the  stricken  provinces. 
And  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  Miss 
Barton  and  her  assistants,  the  Board 
has  undertaken  to  collect  the  magni- 
ficent sum  of  $500,000. 

Also  the  appeal  of  the  sixty-two 
Episcopal  Bishops  of  the  United 
States  to  President  Cleveland,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  the  Czar  of  Russia,  re- 
ferring to  the  deplorable  condition  of 
affairs,  and  imploring  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Savior,  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  prevent  an  ancient  Christian 
race  from  being  utterly  exterminated. 

As  Latter-day  Saints  we  have  an 
interest  in  this  question.  We  have 
suffered  enough  in  our  past  history 
through  tyranny  and  oppression, 
to  be  able  at  this  peaceful  period 
of  our  career,  to  lend  a  listening  ear, 
or  offer  an  expression  of  sympathy  to 
the  appeal  of  a  poor  Christian  race  in 
distress.  Our  missionaries  also  have 
been  struggling  for  years  to  obtain  a 
foothold  in  that  far-off  land.  And 
after  the  greatest  of  trials  has  been 
met  and  overcome,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  languages  has  been  acquired, 
and  at  least  two  of  our  brethren  who, 
having  contracted  disease  while  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  have  laid 
down  their  lives  as  martyrs  to  the 
truth,  a  little  band  of  about  forty 
souls  have  been  converted  to  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  until 
quite  recently  two   of  our  brethren 
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have  been  laboring  in  the  Turkish 
mission,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
disturbed  districts.  Elder  E.  W. 
Robinson  of  American  Fork,  the 
president  of  the  Turkish  mission,  is 
known  to  have  been  repeatedly  ar- 
rested and  subjected  to  other  indig- 
nities at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 
officials.  When  these  brethren  re- 
turn, as  I  feel  sure  they  will,  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  they  will  have 
an  exceedingly  interesting,  though 
perhaps  sorrowful,  story  to  relate. 

I  had  the  privilege  recently  of  pe- 
rusing a  letter  from  one  of  our  Arme- 
nian brethren  residing  at  Aleppo, 
Syria,  to  one  of  our  returned  Elders, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  difficulty 
of  sending  or  receiving  letters,  of  the 
distrust  shown  by  the  Turks  toward 
Americans,  of  the  great  amount  of 
Christian  blood  shed  at  Marash  and 
Harpoot,  and  finally  of  his  anxiety 
to  leave  that  distressed  land,  and 
gather  with  the  Saints  in  Utah. 

And  now,  taking  a  hasty  review  at 
the  few  brief  items  presented,  is  it 
not,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  a  matter 
of  the  most  profound  and  universal 
regret,  that  standing  as  we  do  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, having  advanced  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  to  a  point  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  man,  with  a  full  under- 
standing   of  the   common  rights    of 


humanity  which  man  owes  to  man, 
with  the  existence  of  treaties  the  ob- 
ligations of  which  nations  should  be 
bound  to  respect,  with  our  wonder- 
ful skill  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  and 
our  remarkable  development  in  the 
science  of  war,  there  has  been  en- 
acted right  under  the  eyes  of  our 
Christian  civilization,  a  series  of  the 
most  terrible  and  bitter  persecutions, 
horrible  outrages,  and  revolting 
crimes,  that  are  undoubtedly  without 
a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  modern 
history,  if  not  in  the  history  of  the 
world?  Fifty  thousand  brutally  slain; 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in 
a  destitute  and  starving  condition,  in 
a  supposed  time  of  peace,  in  the 
space  of  a  year,  is  a  record  that  does 
not  harmonize  well  with  our  boasted 
enlightenment,  education  and  liberty, 
and  one  we  cannot  commit  to  pos- 
terity with  other  feelings  than  those 
of  mortification  and  chagrin. 

May  God  speed  the  day  when  the 
angels  of  peace  may  hover  over  that 
stricken  land,  when  the  common 
rights  of  humanity  may  be  granted 
that  poor,  afflicted,  though  Christian 
race,  and  may  the  historians  of  our 
times  be  ever  spared  the  humiliation 
of  inscribing  another  such  dark, 
blood-stained  page  upon  the  record 
of  the  world's  history. 

Josiah  Burrows. 
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I  esteemed  myself  very  fortunate 
in  being  located  in  London.  We 
were  frequently  visited  by  experi- 
enced Elders  who  went  there  to  see 
the  sights.  We  always  managed  to 
get  good  service  out  of  them. 

Thursday,  December  27th,  we 
were  surprised  by  Elders  N.  V. 
Jones,  E.  H.  Blackburn,  John  L. 
Smith,  Jesse  N.  Smith,  William  W. 
Cluffi  and  William  C.  Staines.  Some 
of  these  were  bound  for  the  conti- 
nent   of     Europe.      I    accompanied 


them  to  get  their  passports  from  the 
American  minister;  to  see  sights  in 
the  day,  but  was  very  careful  that 
they  had  ample  opportunities  to 
preach  the  Gospel  every  night  to  the 
inhabitants  of  London. 

On  the  last  day  of  i860,  Elder 
George  J.  Taylor  came  to  Lonoon 
and  took  up  his  labors  there  as  a 
traveling  Elder  with  us. 

January  8th,  1861,  Elder  John 
Brown  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
president  of  the  London  conference, 
Brother  Cook  being  released  to  emi- 
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grate  to  Zion.  About  this  time  El- 
der John  S.  Larson,  my  old-time 
friend,  spent  a  few  days  with  me  in 
my  ministry. 

During  the  winter  we  were  visited 
by  Elders  Charles  W.  Penrose,  Wil- 
liam Jeffries,  Joseph  C.  Rich  and 
others.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of 
April,  1 86 1,  we  received  the  news  of 
hostilities  having  fairly  commenced 
in  the  United  States;  of  the  fall  of 
Fort  Sumpter  into  the  hands  of  the 
Secessionists.  The  information  was 
startling  and  profound.  We  could 
at  once  see  the  beginning  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  great  prophecy  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  1832, 
over  twenty-eight  years  before,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Verily  thus  saith  the  Lord,  con- 
cerning the  wars  that  will  shortly 
come  to  pass,  beginning  at  the  re- 
bellion of  South  Carolina,  which  will 
eventually  terminate  in  the  death  and 
misery  of  many  souls. 

"The  day  will  come  that  war  will 
be  poured  out  upon  all  nations,  be- 
ginning at  that  place. 

"For  behold,  the  Southern  States 
shall  be  divided  against  the  Northern 
States,  and  the  Southern  States  will 
call  upon  other  nations,  even  the 
nation  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  is 
called,  and  they  shall  also  call  upon 
other  nations,  in  order  to  defend 
themselves  against  other  nations;  and 
thus  war  shall  be  poured  out  upon 
all  nations. 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  after 
many  days,  slaves  shall  rise  up 
against  their  masters,  who  shall  be 
marshalled  and  disciplined  for  war. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  also,  that 
the  remnants  who  are  left  of  the 
land  will  marshal  themselves,  and 
shall  become  exceeding  angry,  and 
shall  vex  the  Gentiles  with  a  sore 
vexation;  and  thus,  with  the  sword, 
and  by  bloodshed,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  shall  mourn;  and  with  fam- 
ine and  plague,  and  earthquakes, 
and  the  thunder  of  heaven,  and  the 
fierce  and  vivid   lightning  also,  shall 


the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  be  made 
to  feel  the  wrath  and  indignation  and 
chastening  hand  of  an  Almighty 
God,  until  the  consumption  decreed, 
hath   made  a   full  end  of  all  nations. 

"That  the  cry  of  the  Saints,  and 
the  blood  of  the  Saints,  shall  cease 
to  come  up  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
of  Sabaoth,  from  the  earth,  to  be 
avenged  of  their  enemies. 

"Wherefore,  stand  ye  in  holy 
places,  and  be  not  moved  until  the 
day  of  the  Lord  come;  for  behold  it 
cometh  quickly,  saith  the  Lord. 
Amen." 

When  prophecy  has  long  re- 
mained unfulfilled,  man  inclines  to 
become  sceptical  about  its  ultimate 
fulfillment.  Much  oi  the  above  was 
fulfilled  during  that  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, when  South  Carolina  led  in  the 
division  of  the  Southern  States 
against  the  Northern  States.  The 
Southern  States  did  call  upon  Great 
Britain  for  help.  Slaves  did  rise  up 
against  their  masters,  and  were  dis- 
ciplined for  war.  The  war  of  the 
rebellion  did  certainly  result  in  the 
death  and  misery  of  many  souls. 
Certainly,  with  the  sword,  and  by 
bloodshed,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  have  mourned;  and  with  fam- 
ine and  plague,  and  earthquakes, 
and  the  thunder  of  heaven,  and  the 
fierce  and  vivid  lightning  also,  have 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  been 
made  to  feel  the  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion and  chastening  hand  of  Al- 
mighty God.  There  are  prospects 
bristling  around  us  that  all  will  yet 
be  fulfilled.  The  final  consumption 
can  be  no  more  remarkable  than 
what  has  come  to  pass  already. 
From  that  day  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  our  mission  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  were  emphasized 
with  bloody  news  from  our  native 
land. 

By  this  time  we  were  fairly  into 
our  missionary  work  and  were  at 
home  in  our  labors.  Much  of  our 
time  was  occupied  in  looking  up  and 
renewing  the  spirit  and  life  of  the 
Gospel    in  many   who  had   been  cut 
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oft  from  the  Church  for  various 
causes.  Some  seemed  to  have  been 
cut  off  without  cause,  or  for  insuffi- 
cient cause.  Many  had  fallen  by 
the  wayside  because  of  too  exacting 
measures  introduced  at  different 
times.  Some  were  warmed  into 
newness  of  life.  Baptisms  became 
more  frequent  in  the  mission  and  a 
better  feeling  of  confidence  was  es- 
tablished in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

In  April,  1861,  we  sent  over 
eighty  people  at  one  time  for  Zion. 
Our  work  was  rather  closely  applied 
to  the  organized  branches  which 
needed  our  attention.  Strangers 
who  heard  the  Gospel  from  us  were 
those  who  were  seeking  after  it  and 
found  their  way  to  our  halls.  Ours 
was  not  a  Pentecostal  season.  Still 
a  right  good  work  was  done.  I 
have  since  thought  that  if  we  had 
been  put  more  upon  our  own  re- 
sources and  depended  more  upon 
the  Lord  to  have  fed  and  lodged  us, 
the  Gospel  would  have  been  taken 
into  more  homes,  and  a  wider  field 
and  possibly  a  more  profitable  one 
in  the  salvation  of  souls  would  have 
been  found. 

I  believe  it  a  wise  course  to  keep 
the  Saints  in  good  strong  branches 
where  they  receive  the  Gospel,  so 
they  may  get  experience  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  be  fairly  well  matured  in 
their  faith  before  the  gathering  to 
Zion. 

Then  good  judgment  should  pre- 
vail in  arranging  the  labors  of  the 
local  ministry  to  care  chiefly  for  the 
gathered  flocks.  Elders  from  Zion 
ought  to  be  kept  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  the  field,  prosecuting  and  send- 
ing their  recruits  to  the  organized 
branches,  or  if  too  far  away  they  can 
organize  new  branches  and  man 
them  with  Deacons,  Teachers, 
Priests  and  Elders,  for  the  local  min- 
istry. 

It  was  a  rare  thing  for  one  of  our 
Valley  or  native  Elders  to  get  into 
transgression.  It  did  happen  some 
times.  The  misery  and  utter  deso- 
lation   of  the  soul    that  thus    sinned 


was  such  a  terrible  warning  to  every 
one  who  witnessed  it,  that  the  bare 
thought  of  it  was  a  horror.  But  as 
in  the  case  of  intemperance,  there 
are  some  who  are  not  deterred  by 
the  destruction  of  others. 

I  soon  learned  the  only  safe  way 
for  an  Elder  was  to  shun  the  appear- 
ance of  evil — to  avoid  temptation. 
Those  who  seek  to  avoid  temptation 
are  themselves  avoided  by  it.  Upon 
the  same  principle  that  if  we  indulge 
in  wrong  doing,  opportunities  for 
wrong  doing  get  easily  in  our  way. 
Where  brethren  fell  into  sin,  it  was 
in  consequence  of  improper  liberties 
being  taken  which  courted  tempta- 
tions that  human  nature  was  too 
weak  to  resist 

An  excess  of  frivolity  and  nonsense 
should  be  avoided.  Whatever  of 
scuffling  and  playing  Elders  must  in- 
dulge in  should  be  with  their  breth- 
ren and  never  with  women  or  girls. 
It  is  better  not  to  accept  presents 
from  girls.  They  should  not  keep 
company  with  nor  do  any  sparking 
of  girls.  In  attending  worship,  so- 
cial gatherings  or  places  of  amuse- 
ment the  Elders  should  not  take  the 
arm  of  a  sister  in  going  or  returning. 
Proper  courtesy  and  consideration 
need  not  be  neglected  on  any  occa- 
sion. Modesty  and  proper  reserve 
will  always  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  good,  and  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Elder  George  Q.  Cannon,  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  arrived  in  England 
December  21st,  i860,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Elders  Lyman  and  Rich 
in  the  Presidency  of  the  European 
mission.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1861  he  became  the  editor  of 
the  Millennial  Star,  Vol.  23.  In 
company  with  President  Cannon 
came  his  wife,  and  Elders  John  M. 
Kay,  William  C.  Staines,  C.  V.  Spen- 
cer and  John  Needham. 

Those  three  Presidents  were  ex- 
ceptionally careful  and  exemplary 
men  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  Their 
example  and  corresponding  instruc- 
tions were  potent  among  the  Elders. 
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A  high  standard  of  morality  was  thus 
maintained  throughout  the  mission. 
Every  part  of  that  broad  mission  re- 
ceived fair  consideration  at  their 
hands.  Foreign  missions  had  re- 
ceived quite  a  backset  when  the  El- 
ders were  called  home  in  1857,  an<^ 
it  became  the  duty  and  pleasure  of 
those  Apostles  and  the  Elders  sent 
out  with  them  to  re-establish  the 
missions  of  the  Eastern  world,  and 
to  breathe  anew  into  them  the  breath 
of  life.  Methods  in  the  ministry 
were  somewhat  changed.  Elders 
were  put  upon  their  metal  to  get 
along  without  a  stipend.  They  were 
to  live  among  the  people  who  would 
feed,  lodge  and  clothe  them.  That 
course  brought  the  Elders  and  people 
closer  together,  and  was  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  mission.  I  received 
the  following  characteristic  letter  from 
my  father: 

42  Islington,  Liverpool, 
England,  May  22nd,  1861. 

"  My  Dear  Marion,  London: 

"Yours  of  the  21st  is  at  hand  with 
enclosure,  for  which  accept  my  thanks. 
I  was  very  happy  to  hear  of  your 
health  and  happiness  in  your  labors, 
and  hope  they  may  continue  with 
that  increase  which  your  growing  re- 
sponsibilities require,  and  which 
humble,  honest  devotion  to  the  truth 
will  produce.  In  this  path  my  son 
seek  greatness,  in  the  acquirement 
of  extended  capacity  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  works  of  righteousness, 
in  the  midst  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
world  that  surround  us,  which  con- 
stitute the  foes  with  whom  we  have 
to  contend,  and  the  opposition  we 
meet  in  our  path.  Strive  manfully 
for  the  victory  first  over  yourself, 
that  every  feeling  of  your  soul,  and 
all  its  aspirations  may  be  seasoned 
with  truth's  heavenly  influence, %  so 
that  the  whole  current  of  your 
thoughts  and  being  shall  become  es- 
tablished in  an  upward  tendency  in 
the  path  of  innocence  and  virtue. 

"Thus  the  principles  of  purity,  as 


the  elements  of  happiness,  become 
the  constant  food  of  the  mind,  im- 
parting constantly  the  elements  of 
increasing  strength,  and  expansion, 
ot  the  soul's  ability  for  the  more  ex- 
tended enjoyment  of  that  intellectual 
joy  and  happiness,  for  which  it  is 
most  admirably  prepared,  with  its 
heaven  provided  constitution  for 
greatness  and  glory. 

"I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  you 
are  writing  to  Beaver.  I  have  not 
had  anything  from  there  lately. 
My  last  news  from  home  was 
good.  Prospects  good  for  crops 
of  grain  this  year.  So  I  hope 
ours  at  home  may  have  bread. 
The  emigration  has  gone,  our  visitors- 
have  left  and  we  are  quite  lonesome. 
I  expect  to  start  for  Ireland  on  Fri- 
day night  where  we  expect  to  spend 
the  two  following  Sabbaths,  after 
which,  if  we  are  not  hindered,  we 
shall  visit  Sheffield,  then  we  expect 
to  go  to  your  little  (?)  town,  and  if 
its  limited  resources  should  prove 
sufficient  to  extend  to  us  some  lim- 
ited accommodations  in  the  way  of 
lodgings  and  something  to  sustain 
poor  humanity  for  a  time,  we  shall 
most  likely  make  it  our  headquar- 
ters for  a  brief  period  while  we  visit 
some  of  the  contiguous  conferences, 
by  way  of  closing  up  our  labors  pre- 
vious to  our  visiting  the  continent. 
My  health  is  not  very  good.  I  am 
troubled  some  with  a  cough  and  loss 
of  appetite  for  food.  I  saw  a  letter 
this  morning  from  Brother  D.  M. 
Stuart.  He  is  well  and  the  work  is 
moving  finely  in  his  district.  Bap- 
tisms are  frequent  and  increasing,  as 
is  the  spirit  of  inquiry  among  the 
people. 

"An  incident  of  some  importance 
transpired  with  us  last  night,  of 
which  I  would  make  mention  before 
closing  my  epistle.  I  do  not  men- 
tion it  because  it  is  new  or  rare,  for 
crimes  have  been  perpetrated  before 
now,  and  the  commission  of  wrong 
has  been  so  frequent  that  the  world 
of  men  have  become  so  familiar  with 
the  very  frequent  recurrence  of  these 
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things,  or  actions,  that  effect  their 
happiness,  that  men  seldom  laugh 
for  joy,  or  weep  for  sorrow,  unless 
its  cause  is  found  within  the  circle 
of  their  personal  or    home    interests. 

"It  is  the  near  approach  of  the  in- 
cident above  mentioned,  to  ourself, 
that  has  fixed  it  in  our  mind  not  to 
be  forgotten,  for  what  could  develop 
more  poignant  grief  in  the  soul,  than 
that  aggravating  cause  that  saps  the 
foundation  of  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  plants  the 
seeds  of.  distrust  and  leaves  its  un- 
happy subject  the  helpless  victim  of 
jealousy,  more  cruel  than  the  grave, 
and  like  it,  never  satisfied.  You 
may  think  perhaps  by  this  time  that 
some  dire  calamity  has  visited  our 
circle,  but  it  is  not  so,  for  while  dark 
clouds  portending  evil  are  hanging 
in  sullen  gloom  around  a  world 
doomed  to  destruction  and  irretriev- 
able ruin,  a  new  star  has  arisen,  its 
genial  rays  have  pierced  the  sur- 
rounding gloom,  and  their  gentle 
beams  reflecting  heaven's  smile,  have 
fallen  upon  the  pathway  of  poor 
humanity.  Sister  Cannon  last  night 
presented  to  her  husband  a  fine, 
healthy  daughter.  So  the  smile  of 
infant  innocence  has  come  to  cheer 
the  home  of  Bro.  George. 

"Ours  is  the  joy  of  the  friend  who 
rejoices  in  his  brother's  acquisition  of 
the  elements  of  happiness.  We  say 
then  to  the  infant  stranger  welcome 
to  our  poor  home,  that  you  may  add 
your  joy  to  ours  and  thus  increase 
the  aggregate  of  human  happiness, 
and  unite  your  efforts  with  ours  to 
bear  the  ills  of  life,  and  thus  render 
its  burthens  light,  and  cheer  with  the 
light  of  your  innocence  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  through  which  we 
struggle  onward  to  that  day  that 
shall  know  no  sorrow,  to  participate 
in  these  our  labors,  and  share  in  our 
joys.  Thou  art  welcome  little  stran- 
ger, and  may  the  sunlight  of  peace 
ever  shine  on  thy  path,  and  no 
clouds  of  sorrow  ever  cast  their  dark 
shadows  on  thy  way! 

"With     kind    regards,   in     which 


Brothers    Rich   and   Cannon  join,    I 
subscribe  myself, 

Your  father  affectionately, 

"Amasa  M.  Lyman." 

In  June,  1861,  there  was  a  very 
remarkable  and  destructive  fire  in 
Southwark  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
Thames,  just  below  the  London 
bridge,  which  burned  for  weeks. 
The  firemen  could  not  extinguish  it. 
It  was,  however,  kept  within  certain 
limits  and  finally  exhausted  itself.  It 
was  said  to  have  destroyed  more  in 
value  than  the  great  fire  of  London 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  memory 
of  which  the  London  monument  was 
erected. 

About  the  middle  of  July  we  en- 
joyed a  feast  of  fat  things  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  our  London 
Conference  of  Presidents  Lyman, 
Rich  and  Cannon  and  Elders  James 
S.  Brown,  Jos.  C.  Rich,  Joseph  Bull, 
Samuel  L.  Adams  and  Wm.  Bramall. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were 
presented  in  great  power  to  large 
and  attentive  gatherings  of  Saints 
and  strangers  in  St.  George's  Hall, 
where  we  usually  held  our  confer- 
ences. Through  the  Apostles  we 
had  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the 
Lord.  Elder  Wm.  C.  Staines  made 
an  able  president  of  the  London 
Conference  after  the  emigration  of 
President  John  Cook.  Elder  John 
Brown  was  our  pastor  or  district 
president. 

Our  meeting  houses  were  not  al- 
ways the  best.  We  did  all  we  could 
in  that  matter.  One  of  the  most  pe- 
culiar places  of  meeting  we  had  was 
in  Deptford.  It  was  a  railway  arch 
fitted  up  for  a  temperance  hall.  We 
dedicated  it  for  our  use  on  Sunday, 
July  21,  1 86 1.  We  were  quite  com- 
fortable in  it,  but  it  took  some  time 
to  get  used  to  the  trains  running  over 
out  heads  every  fifteen  minutes, 
which  made  us  tremble  in  every  limb. 
Many  strangers  came  in  among  us 
there  and  heard  us  preach  the  Gos- 
pel. 

On  Monday,  the  22nd  of  July,  in 
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company  with  Elders  John  Brown, 
James  S.  Brown,  Joseph  Bull,  Joseph 
C.  Rich,  Sam'l  L.  Adams,  George 
J.  Taylor  and  Edward  Grovis,  the 
tailor,  I  ran  out  into  the  country 
and  spent  the  day  at  Windsor  Castle. 
The  scenery  about  us  for  over 
twenty  miles  was  charming.  Quite 
a  relief  to  get  out  of  smoky  London. 
Windsor  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
relics  of  olden  times.  It  was  under- 
going much  needed  repairs.  We  were 
admitted  to  the  State  apartments. 
We  also  visited  Eton  College  and 
the  regata.  The  castle  grounds  and 
forests  were  delightful.  The  huge 
old  elms  set  by  hand  of  man  cen- 
turies ago  run  out  in  rows  in  differ- 
ent directions  across  the  grounds.  It 
made  us  an  outing  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

July  26th  I  parted  company  with 
Elder  G.  J.  Taylor,  as  he  went  to 
preside  over  the   Essex   Conference. 

August  1st  Brothers  William  Foth- 
eringham  and  John  Talbot  arrived 
in  London.  Other  Elders  crossed  the 
sea  with  them  to  labor  in  England 
who  could  not  do  missionary  work  in 
the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
war.  Elder  Fotheringham  joined  me 
in  a  house  to  house  labor  in  London, 
and  in  our  public  gatherings.  From 
him  I  learned  many  valuable  lessons. 
It  was  always  profitable  to  me  to 
have  the  society  of  such  experienced 
men. 

I  here  insert  a  letter  I  received 
from  my  father,  so  full  of  good  things 
that  it  will  be  profitable  to  young  men 
who  may  chance  to  read  it: 

''Glasgow,  Scotland, 
"July  25,  1 86 1. 
"My  Dear  Marion: 

"Your  favor  of  the  23rd  inst.  came 
to  hand.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  of 
your  health  and  happiness  in  your 
associations  in  your  field  of  labor.  I 
hope  most  earnestly  that  your  foot- 
steps may  ever  be  found  in  the  paths 
of  purity  and  truth.  That  the  dark 
clouds  of  sorrow  for  wrongs  we  have 


done  may  never  drag  their  darkening 
shadows  across  our  pathway.  May 
virtue  ever  render  our  paths  radient 
with  its  heavenly  light.  That  a  con- 
sciousness of  purity  of  purpose  and 
singleness  of  intention,  may  impart 
the  confidence  of  truth  to  strengthen 
and  the  light  of  hope  to  cheer  us  in 
the  midst  of  our  toils,  and  save  us 
from  the  insidious  power  of  the 
tempter,  whose  seductive  influences 
are  scattered  so  thickly  along  the 
path  we  travel  in  the  discharge  of 
the  multiplied  and  various  duties  that 
make  up  the  aggregate  of  labor  of 
love  and  mercy. 

I  hope,  my  son,  you  will  not  fail 
to  consider  the  importance  connect- 
ed with  the  improvement  of  your 
language  and  manners,  in  view  of 
occupying  a  position  in  life  that  will 
bring  you  into  close  connection  with 
the  people  as  a  teacher.  Taking 
this  view  of  what  may  become  a  life- 
long labor,  you  can  hardly  fail  to  see 
the  advantage  of  an  easy  address 
and  a  genial  deportment  that  will 
ever  secure  to  you  the  favorable  and 
kind  attention  of  all  with  whom  you 
may  associate,  or  to  whom  your 
labor  may  extend.  To  attain  to 
this  really  and  much  to  be  prized 
position  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
man  must  have  all  the  advantages  of 
a  scholastic  education.  If  a  man 
will  be  careful  in  observing  what  in 
manners  and  language  are  good  and 
pleasing,  such  we  should  copy,  and 
in  doing  so  we  are  able  to  leave  off 
the  use  of  anything  rude  in  speech  or 
manners  that  we  may  have  contract- 
ed as  a  habit  from  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances that  have  surrounded 
and  influenced  us  in  early  life.  By 
taking  this  course  while  you  are  en- 
tering upon  the  duties  of  life  do  not 
fail  to  watch  yourself  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  always  remember  that  your 
manners  ever  reach  the  people  be- 
fore, or  in  advance  of  the  truth  you 
may  have  to  teach  them.  If  they 
are  offensive,  you  are  spurned  and 
rejected.  An  agreeable  and  pleas- 
ing manner  will  secure  the  favorable 
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entertainment    ol   yourself  and    the 
truth  you  have  to  teach. 

"It  is  not  in  the  public  assembly 
alone  that  this  propriety  of  action 
and  of  principle  should  be  observed, 
but  in  the  every-day  associations 
with  our  friends  in  the  private  walks 
of  life.  There  our  language  and 
manners,  as  in  public,  should  be  cor- 
rect and  proper,  thus  cultivating 
in  private  those  accomplishments 
that  will  ever  be  your  letter  of  re- 
commendation and  introduction  to 
the  society  of  the  enlightened  and 
the  refined  men  of  the  world.  Re- 
member that  this  course  of  conduct 
will  ever  bring  the  sunlight  of  friend- 
ship to  your  path,  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  great  battle  of  truth  for 
its  legitimate  rule  in  the  earth,  in 
which  we  are  and  expect  to  continue 
to  struggle  while  we  continue  in  this 
world  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

"Since  I  left  London  my  health 
has  been  tolerably  good.  Our  Lon- 
don party  are  all  well.  We  have 
finished  our  disagreeable  business 
which  resulted  in  the  excommunica- 
tion of  Elder  John  Lobin. 

"I  expect  to  leave  here  tomorrow 
for  Liverpool  with  Brother  Cannon. 
Brother  Staines  will  go  direct  to  Lon- 
don and  will  give  you  details  of  our 
visit  to  the  home  of  the  Scots. 

"With  sentiments  of  kindest  re- 
gards in  which  the  brethren  join  me, 

"I  subscribe  myself  your  father 
affectionately, 

"Amasa  M.  Lyman. 
"To  F.  M.  L." 

About  this  August  Elder  George 
Reynolds  was  called  into  the  ministry 
in  London,  and  has  been  a  public  ser- 
vant in  this  Church  ever  since.  Elder 
Robert  Hodgert  came  to  London 
for  his  health  from  Bristol,  his  field 
of  labor.  We  found  him  at  his 
father's.  His  sickness  was  fatal,  as 
he  died  soon  after  he  reached  his 
home  in  Provo,  Utah. 

Another  letter  of  instruction  from 
my  lather: 


"Hull,  Eng.,  Aug.    17,  1861. 

"My  Dear  Marion: 

"I  improve  the  present  moment 
to  comply  with  the  request  in  your 
last,  that  I  should  write  you  before 
leaving  for  the  continent.  *  *  * 
As  each  day  reminds  me  of  its  im- 
portance, I  will  here  suggest  for 
your  consideration  that  you  should 
do  better  in  keeping  your  daily 
journal  than  I  have  done.  You 
should  cultivate  the  habit  of  writing 
as  well  as  preserving  matter  for  your 
history.  In  the  future  you  will  feel 
the  want  of  this  when  if  you  have 
not  preserved  it,  you  will  have  the 
sorrowful  reflection  that  you  need 
it  but  cannot  get  it.  This  I  have 
felt  and  would  that  you  might  escape 
from  this  evil  and  this  source  of  sor- 
row in  the  history  of  the  negligent 
and  careless  in  these  matters. 

"You  remarked  to  me  when  I  was 
with  you  that  sometimes  you  felt 
you  could  not  write.  That  feeling 
you  should  make  a  study  and  per- 
sistent effort  to  overcome  by  writing, 
and  feeling  it  is  necessary.  What- 
ever time  you  can  use  in  this  way  is 
not  wasted,  but  is,  the  more  you  in- 
dulge in  it,  strengthening  the  habit 
of  expressing  thought  in  this  way, 
and  thus  enlarging  your  capacity  for 
usefulness  when  you  shall  no  longer 
be  able  to  endure  the  labors  of  your 
present  mode  of  spreading  the  truth 
among  the  people.  To  secure  the 
advantage  of  a  full  journal  and  one 
that  will  be  valuable  as  a  matter  of 
reference  for  historical  matter,  it 
should  not  only  furnish  you  with  a 
note  of  your  whereabouts,  but  its 
value  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
taking  this  course:  when  you  men- 
tion a  meeting  as  attended  by  your- 
self or  others,  make  a  mention  of  the 
subject  treated  or  the  instruction 
given.  This  will  confer  on  you  two 
benefits,  the  present  cultivation  of  a 
proper  habit,  and  the  other,  that 
when  used  as  a  matter  of  reference 
it  will,  if  fully  kept  in  the  manner  I 
have  indicated,   be  more  richly  sug- 
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gestive  of  the  facts  that  the  historian 
will  need,  which  if  not  thus  pre- 
served could  not  by  any  means  be 
rendered  available  for  historic  or 
other  purposes.  Some  little  thought 
bestowed  on  this  matter  will  yield  a 
harvest  of  blessing  in  a  coming  day, 
as  it  all  tends  to  self-improvement, 
and  that  is  what  we  have  to  accom- 
plish in  the  present  and  future  of 
our  being. 

"We  often  suffer  the  thought  to 
influence  us  that  this  must  be  done, 
while  the  others  may  be  neglected. 
This  should  not  be;  respect  should 
be  had  for  everything  that  will  im- 
prove the  mind  and  increase  the 
capacity  for  doing  good  in  the  world, 
and  laying  a  foundation  sure  lor  fu- 
ture greatness  and  glory  in  the  King- 
dom of  our  Father.  Strive  to  enter- 
tain  liberal   and  extended    views    of 


that  which  constitutes  our  life  labor 
in  the  present  to  prepare  us  for  a  fu- 
ture of  ever  increasing  glory  and 
felicity  as  we  pursue  our  onward  and 
interminable  journey  through  an  ex- 
tent that  is  endless,  as  we  move  in 
the  scale  of  intellectual  being  to  our 
high  and  holy  destiny  with  our 
Father.      *     *     *     * 

"We  think  some  of  having  a  con- 
ference of  the  American  missionaries 
some  time  about  the  next  Christmas 
holidays.  That  will  give  the  Elders 
all  a  chance  to  see  each  other.  The 
meeting  will  probably  be  in  Birming- 
ham. With  kind  regards  to  Bros. 
Staines  and  Brown  in  which  Bro. 
Rich  joins,  I  subscribe  myself  your 
Father  most  affectionately, 

iKAmasa  M  Lyman." 

Francis  M.  Lyman. 
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Part  V. 

THE     TESTIMONY     OF     THE     ROCKS. 

We  have  already  shown  that  there 
has  lingered  in  the  traditions  of  the 
native  American  races  a  dim  lemem- 
brance  of  an  overwhelming  darkness, 
ol  a  mighty  cataclysm,  of  fearful 
convulsions  of  nature,  of  terrible 
earthquakes  that  occurred  in  the  far 
distant  past,  in  which  the  destruction 
and  attendant  desolation  were  greater 
than  on  any  other  occasion  in  the 
world's  history,  the  universal  deluge 
in  the  days  of  Noah  alone  excepted. 

Col.  J.  W.  Foster,  in  his  "Pre- 
historic Races"  says:  "Passages  from 
the  ancient  classics  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Western  Continent,  coupled 
with  certain  traditions  to  be  found  in 
the  Mexican  records  of  a  great  cat- 
astrophe, the  combined  result  of 
earthquakes  and  inundations,  by 
which  a  large  area  in  Central  Amer- 
ica became  submerged  and  a  greater 
portion  of  the  population  destroyed, 


have  re-opened  the  discussion 
whether  Plato's  'Story  of  Atlantis' 
does  not  belong  to  the  sobrieties  of 
truth.  Among  the  most  zealous  of 
these  advocates  is  the  Abbe  Brasseur 
de  Bourbourg,  who  has  brought  out 
these  traditions  in  his  translation  ol 
the  'Teo  Ampxtli,'*  which  is  the 
Toltecan  mythological  history  of  the 
cataclysm  of  the  Antilles;  and  the 
late  George  Catlin  published  a  little 
workf  in  which  this  theory  is  vigor- 
ously maintained.  Among  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  North  America  Catlin 
found  the  tradition  of  such  a  cata- 
clysm. The  tribes  further  south  re- 
late that  the  waters  were  seen  com- 
ing in  waves  like  the  mountains  from 
the  east,  and  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  ran  for  high  grounds  to  the  west, 
according  to  some  traditions  one  man 

*"Quatre  Lettres  sur  le  Mexique,"  and 
"Sources  de  l'Histoire  Primitive  du  Mexique." 

fCatlin,  "The  Lifted  and  Subsided  Rocks  of 
America."     London,  Trubner  &  Co.,  1870. 
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only,  and  according  to  others,  two, 
and  still  according  to  others  seven, 
succeeded  in  reaching  places  of  safe- 
ty, and  from  these  have  descended 
the  present  race  of  Indians. 

"From  amidst  'the  thunder  and 
flames  that  came  out  of  the  sea,' 
whilst  'mountains  were  sinking  and 
rising,'  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants 
sought  every  expedient  of  safety. 
Some  fled  to  the  mountains,  and 
some  launched  their  rafts  and  canoes 
upon  the  turbulent  waters,  trusting 
that  a  favorable  current  would  land 
them  upon  a  hospitable  shore,  and 
thus  in  this  elemental  strife  this  an- 
cient civilized  people  became  widely 
dispersed."* 

"The  festival  of  'Izcalli'  was  insti- 
tuted to  commemorate  this  terrible 
calamity,  in  which  'princes  and  peo- 
ple humbled  themselves  before  the 
Divinity  and  besought  Him  not  to  re- 
new the  frightful  convulsions. '  ' ' 

"The  tribes  in  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  in  Venezuela,  and  in 
British  and  Dutch  Guinea,  distinctly 
describe  these  cataclysms — one  by 
water,  one  by  fire,  and  the  third  by 
the  winds.  The  tribes  nearer  the 
vicinity  of  the  terrible  convulsions 
were  cognizant  of  the  whole  effects 
of  fire  and  winds,  when  the  remote 
tribes  were  sensible  only  of  the  flood 
of  waters  which  went  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains."  f 

This  destruction  "constitutes  an 
epoch  in  the  Mexican  chronology, 
and  is  the  fourth  in  order,  of  the  cat- 
astrophes which  had  befallen  the 
world.  They  kept  every  four  years 
another  fast  of  eight  days,  in  mem- 
ory of  three  destructions  which  the 
world  has  undergone;  and  accord- 
ingly when  this  period  had  arrived, 
they  exclaimed  four  times,  'Lord, 
how  is  it,  that  the  world  having  been 
so  often  destroyed,  has  never  been 
destroyed?' ' '  % 


*It  would  appear  from  these  extracts  that  the 
Indians  in  their  traditions  mixed  together  two 
great  cataclysms — the  deluge  and  the  convul- 
sions that  announced  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord 

tlbid,  p.  145- 

jAmerican  Antiquities. 


The  descriptions,  both  propheti- 
cal and  historical  given  in  the  Hook 
of  Mormon  of  the  impenetrable  dark- 
ness and  succeeding  devastating 
earthquakes  and  hurricanes  that  des- 
olated the  American  continents  when 
Jesus,  the  Christ,  was  crucified, 
abundantly  sustain  the  traditions 
of  the  Indians.  As  there  is  an  in- 
clination among  some  students  to 
minimize  the  terrors  of  that  divine 
judgment  and  of  the  consequent  geo- 
graphical and  geological  changes 
caused  thereby,  we  deem  it  proper 
to  give  the  passages  in  full,  as  they 
appear  in  the  sacred  record. 

Nephi,  the  son  ofLehi,  was  shown 
in  vision  more  than  six  hundred 
years  before  they  took  place,  the  ap- 
palling catastrophes  of  that  fateful 
hour.  He  writes:  "And  it  came  to 
pass  that  I  saw  a  mist  of  darkness 
on  the  face  of  the  land  of  promise; 
and  I  saw  lightnings,  and  I  heard 
thunderings,  and  earthquakes,  and 
all  manner  of  tumultuous  noises;  and 
I  saw  the  earth  and  the  rocks  that 
they  rent;  and  I  saw  mountains  tum- 
bling into  pieces;  and  I  saw  the  plains 
of  the  earth,  that  they  were  broken 
up;  and  I  saw  many  cities,  that  they 
were  sunk;  and  I  saw  many  that  they 
were  burned  with  fire;  and  I  saw  many 
that  did  tumble  to  the  earth,  because 
of  the  quaking  thereof.  And  it  came 
to  pass  after  I  saw  these  things,  I 
saw  the  vapor  of  darkness,  that  it 
passed  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  behold,  I  saw  multitudes  who 
had  fallen,  because  of  the  great  and 
terrible  judgments   of  the  Lord."  * 

Nephi  also  quotes  the  words  of  an 
ancient  Hebrew  prophet,  named 
Zenos,  who  prophesied:  "The  Lord 
God  surely  shall  visit  all  the  house  of 
Israel  at  that  day:  some  with  his 
voice  because  of  their  righteousness, 
unto  their  great  joy  and  salvation, 
and  others  with  the  thunderings  and 
lightnings  of  his  power,  by  tempests, 
by  fire,  and  by  smoke,  and  vapor  of 
darkness,  and  by  the  opening  of  the 


*  I.  Nephi  12:  4,  5. 
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earth,  and  by  mountains  which  shall  be 
carried  up;  and  all  these  things  must 
surely  come,  saith  the  prophet  Zenos.* 
And  the  rocks  of  the  earth  must 
rend;  and  because  ofthegroanings  of 
the  earth,  many  of  the  kings  of  the 
isles  of  the  sea  shall  be  wrought  up- 
on by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  exclaim, 
The  God  of  nature  suffers,  "f  Nephi 
further  prophesies  regarding  what 
should  happen  to  the  wicked  at  the 
time  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
the  Redeemer.  He  declares:  "Where- 
fore all  those  who  are  proud,  and  that 
do  wickedly,  the  day  that  cometh  shall 
burn  them  up,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  for  they  shall  be  as  stubble; 
and  they  that  kill  the  prophets,  and 
the  saints,  the  depths  of  the  earth 
shall  swallow  them  up,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts;  and  mountains  shall 
cover  them  and  whirlwinds  shall  carry 
them  away,  and  buildings  shall  fall 
upon  them  and  crush  them  to  pieces 
and  grind  them  to  powder;  and  they 
shall  be  visited  with  thunderings, 
and  lightnings,  and  earthquakes,  and 
all  manner  of  destructions,  for  the 
fire  of  the  anger  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
kindled  against  them  and  they  shall 
be  as  stubble,  and  the  day  that  com- 
eth shall  consume  them,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  O  the  pain,  and 
the  anguish  of  my  soul  for  the  loss  of 
the  slain  of  my  people!  For  I,  Ne- 
phi, have  seen  it,  and  it  well  nigh 
consumeth  me  before  the  presence 
of  the  Lord;  but  I  must  cry  unto  my 
God,  Thy  ways  are  just.  "J 

Nor  was  Nephi  the  only  prophet 

*  Zenos.  A  Hebrew  prophet,  often  quoted 
by  the  Nephite  servants  of  God.  All  we  are 
told  of  his  personal  history  is  that  he  was  slain 
because  he  testified  boldly  of  what  God  revealed 
to  him.  That  he  was  a  man  greatly  blessed  of 
the  Lord  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  shown 
by  that  wonderful  and  almost  incomparable 
parable  of  the  Vineyard,  given  at  length  by 
Jacob  (Jacob,  chap.  5).  His  prophecies  are 
also  quoted  by  Nephi,  (I  Nephi,  19:10,  12,  16), 
Alma,  (Alma,  33:3,  13,  15),  Amulek,  (Alma, 
34:7),  Samuel, the  Lamanite,  (Helaman,  15:11), 
and  Mormon  (III  Nephi,  10:16). 

tl  Nephi  19:  11,  12. 

{II  Nephi  26:  4,  7. 


on  this  land  to  whom  the  Lord  re- 
vealed these  things.  Samuel,  the 
Lamanite,  only  six  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  declares:  'But  be- 
hold, as  I  said  unto  you  concerning 
another  sign,  a  sign  of  his  death,  be- 
hold, in  that  day,  that  he  shall  suffer 
death,  the  sun  shall  be  darkened 
and  refuse  to  give  his  light  unto  you; 
and  also  the  moon,  and  the  stars; 
and  there  shall  be  no  light  upon  the 
face  of  this  land,  even  from  the  time 
that  he  shall  suffer  death,  for  the 
space  of  three  days,  to  the  time  that 
he  shall  rise  again  from  the  dead; 
Yea,  at  the  time  that  he  shall  yield 
up  the  ghost  there  shall  be  thunder- 
ings and  lightnings  for  the  space  of 
many  hours,  and  the  earth  shall 
shake  and  tremble,  aftid  the  rocks 
which  are  upon  the  face  of  this  earth; 
which  are  both  above  the  earth  and 
beneath,  which  ye  know  at  this  time 
are  solid,  or  the  more  part  of  it  is 
one  solid  mass,  shall  be  broken  up; 
Yea,  they  shall  be  rent  in  twain,  and 
shall  ever  after  be  found  in  seams  and 
in  cracks,  and  in  broken  fragments 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth;  yea, 
both  above  the  earth  and  beneath. 
And  behold  there  shall  be  great  tem- 
pests, and  there  shall  be  many 
mountains  laid  low,  like  unto  a  val- 
ley, and  there  shall  be  many  places, 
which  are  now  called  valleys,  which 
shall  become  mountains,  whose 
height  thereof  is  great.  And  many 
highways  shall  be  broken  up,  and 
many  cities  shall  become  desolate. 
And  many  graves  shall  be  opened, 
and  shall  yield  up  many  of  their 
dead;  and  many  saints  shall  appear 
unto  many.  And  behold  thus  hath 
the  angel  spoken  unto  me;  for  he 
said  unto  me,  that  there  should  be 
thunderings  and  lightnings  for  the 
space  of  many  hours.  And  he  said 
unto  me  that  while  the  thunder  and 
lightning  lasted,  and  the  tempest, 
that  these  things  should  be,  and  that 
darkness  should  cover  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth  for  the  space  of 
three  days.* 

*Helaman  14:20-27. 
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These  are  the  prophecies,  what 
then  of  the  fulfillment?  The  inspired 
historian  records  that  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  thirty 
fourth  Nephite  year,  dating  from  the 
birth  of  the  Savior,  a  great  storm 
arose,  such  a  one  as  never  had  been 
known  in  all  the  land,  and  so  terrible 
were  the  lightnings  and  thunder  that 
they  shook  the  "whole  earth  as  if 
it    were    about  to  divide   asunder." 

After  narrating  the  destructions  that 
overtook  several  individual  cities  he 
continues:  "And  there  was  a  great 
and  terrible  destruction  in  the  land 
southward.  But  behold,  there  was  a 
more  great  and  terrible  destruction 
in  the  land  northward;  for  behold 
the  whole  face  of  the  land  was 
changed,  because  of  the  tempest,  and 
the  whirlwinds,  and  the  thunderings, 
and  the  lightnings,  and  the  exceed- 
ing great  quaking  of  the  whole  earth ; 
and  the  highways  were  broken  up, 
and  the  level  roads  were  spoiled,  and 
many  smooth  places  became  rough, 
and  many  great  and  notable  cities 
were  sunk,  and  many  were  burned, 
and  many  were  shook  till  the  build- 
ings thereof  had  fallen  to  the  earth, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  were 
slain,  and  the  places  thereof  left  des- 
olate; and  there  were  some  cities 
which  remained;  but  the  damage 
thereof  was  exceeding  great,  and 
there  were  many  in  them  which  were 
slain ;  and  there  were  some  who  were 
carried  away  in  the  whirlwind;  and 
whither  they  went  no  man  knoweth, 
save  they  know  that  the)'"  were  car- 
ried away;  and  thus  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  became  deformed,  be- 
cause of  the  tempests,  and  the  thun- 
derings, and  the  lightnings,  and  the 
quaking  of  the  earth.  And  behold, 
the  rocks  were  rent  in  twain;  they 
were  broken  up  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  insomuch,  that  they 
were  found  in  broken  fragments,  and 
in  seams  and  in  cracks,  upon  all 
the  face  of  the  land.  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  the  thunderings,  and 
the  lightnings,  and  the  storm  and  the 
tempest,   and    the    quakings    of  the 


earth  did  cease — for  behold,  they  did 
last  for  about  the  space  of  three 
hours;  and  it  was  said  by  some  that 
the  time  was  greater;  nevertheless 
all  these  great  and  terrible  things 
were  done  in  about  the  space  of  three 
hours;  and  then,  behold,  there  was 
darkness  upon  the  face  ot  the  land. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was 
thick  darkness  upon  all  the  face  of 
the  land,  insomuch  that  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof  who  had  not  fallen,  could 
feel  the  vapor  of  darkness;  and  there 
could  be  no  light,  because  of  the 
darkness;  neither  candles,  neither 
torches;  neither  could  there  be  fire 
kindled  with  their  fine  and  exceeding 
dry  wood,  so  that  there  could  not  be 
any  light  at  all;  and  there  was  not 
any  light  seen,  neither  fire,  nor  glim- 
mer, neither  the  sun,  nor  the  moon, 
nor  the  stars,  for  so  great  were  the 
mists  of  darkness  which  were  upon 
the  face  of  the  land."* 

We  have  given  these  extracts  at 
so  great  a  length  that  the  reader 
may  be  the  more  fully  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  changes 
that  took  place  during  those  mighty 
convulsions  both  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  beneath  its  surface. 
But  surely  if  there  are  no  evidences 
still  existing  in  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  these  continents  of  these 
mighty  upheavals  and  depressions, 
of  these  fractures  and  contortions  of 
this  earth's  crust,  then  we  may 
reasonably  charge  the  historian  with 
exaggeration,  or  throw  a  mist  of 
distrust  over  the  authenticity  of  the 
entire  record.  But  fortunately  these 
evidences  are  abundant;  and,  by  a 
pleasing  coincidence,  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  the  region  inhabited  by 
the  believers  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  There  is  a 
fitness  in  such  a  people  dwelling  in  a 
region  where  the  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  their  faith,  so  far  as  the 
rocks  can  proclaim,  are  the  most 
conspicuous  and  most  abundant. 

There  are  two  distinct  features  in 

•III.  Nephi  8:  11-22. 
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this  overwhelming  judgment — the 
devastating  storm  and  the  appalling 
darkness.  Of  course,  we  can  prove 
nothing  from  the  rocks  regarding 
the  darkness;  when  that  disappeared 
and  the  longed-for  light  again  re- 
turned, all  traces  of  its  unwelcome 
coming  disappeared  also.  It  has 
been  a  favorite  theorv  with  many 
that  the  darkness  that  attended  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Lord  of  Life  and 
Glory  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem;  the 
meagre  traditions  of  the  Indians 
alone  bore  witness  that  it  extended 
to  this  continent.  One  argument  for 
believing  that  the  unnatural  darkness 
was  only  local  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  so  few  ancient  historians 
mentioned  it.  Stress  is  laid  upon 
the.  fact  that  Pliny  says  nothing  about 
it;  but  if  Pliny  ignores  it,  Celsus, 
Thallus,  Phlegon,  Origin,  Eusebius, 
Tertullian  and  others,  some  Christ- 
ians and  some  pagans,  refer  to  it.* 
And  in  this  relation  we  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  strong  incidental  testimony 
of  the  truth  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. Nephi  refers  to  a  martyred 
Israelitish  prophet  named  Zenos, 
and  quotes  from  his  prophecies.  In 
them,  as  already  quoted,  Zenos 
states  that  because  of  the  darkness, 
the  rending  of  the  rocks  and  their 
attendant  horrors,  "Many  of  the 
Kings  of  the  Isles  of  the  sea  shall 
be  wrought  upon  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  exclaim,  The  God  of  Nature 
suffers.'"  We  inquire:  Whoever 
heard  of  Zenos  and  his  prophecies 
before  the  Book  of  Mormon  revealed 

*Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  according  to  Sui- 
das,  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  eminent  for 
his  literary  attainments.  He  studied  first  at 
Athens  and  afterwards  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt. 
He  details  further  that,  after  Dionysius  returned 
to  Athens,  he  was  admitted  Into  the  Areopagus, 
and,  having  embraced  Christianity  about  50  A. 
D.,  was  constituted  Bishop  of  Athens  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xvii;  34).  Aristides,  an 
Athenian  philosopher  asserts  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom — a  fact  generally  admitted  by  his- 
torians; but  the  precise  period  of  his  death, 
whether  under  Domitian,  Trajan  or  Adrian,  is 
not  certain. 


his  existence  and  his  work?  Yet 
the  extracts  therein  from  his  prophe- 
cies and  his  parables  prove  him  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of 
prophets. 

Is  there  any  testimony  that  these 
words  of  Zenos  were  confirmed? 
Yes,  sufficient  has  been  found  to 
prove  their  truth;  doubtless  many 
others,  yet  unnoticed,  exist.  His- 
tory informs  us  that  Dionysius, 
the  Areopagite,*  "although  eight 
hundred  miles  distant,  as  he  beheld 
the  sun  hide  its  face,  witnessed  the 
bursting  of  the  rocks,  and  felt  the 
earth  tremble  under  his  feet,  ex- 
claimed, 'Either  the  God  of  nature 
suffers  or  the  universe  is  falling 
apart!'  "f  Another  account  states 
that  Dionysius  was  at  Heliopolis, 
(the  Old  Testament.  On.)  J  in 
Egypt,  "when  he  beheld  that  re- 
markable eclipse  of  the  sun,  as  he 
terms  it,  which  took  place  at  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  exclaimed  to 
his  friend  Apollophanes,  'Either  the 
Divinity  suffers,  or  sympathizes  with 
some  sufferer!'  " 

From  Egypt  we  journey  to  Ire- 
land, an  island  of  the  sea,  mark  you! 
It  is  related  of  Bacrach,  chief  druid 
to  Conchobbar  Nessan,  king  of  Uls- 
ter, that  when  the  darkness  that  oc- 
curred at  the  death  of  Jesus  over- 
spread that  island,  he  described  to 
the  monarch  in  such  touching  and 
eloquent  terms  the  passion  and  death 
of  the  Redeemer,  that  the  King  un- 
able to  restrain  his  indignation  against 
the  Jews,  drew  his  sword,  rushed 
into  a  neighboring  wood  and  com- 
menced to  hack  and  hew  the  trees  in 
order  to  wear  out  his  intense  fury, 
and  to  give  evidence  of  the  manner 
he  would  treat  the  offending  children 

*Areopagite.  A  member  of  the  Athenian 
court  of  the  Areopagus  which  originally  exer- 
cised authority  in  all  matters,  in  later  years  had 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  life  and  death  and  in  re- 
ligious concerns.  Its  sessions  were  held  on 
Mars    Hill,  where  Paul,  the  Apostle,  preached. 

|We  would  give  the  exact  Greek  words  used 
by  him  if  we  had  the  necessary  type. 

JGenesis  xli;  45. 
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of  Judah  were  they  within  the  reach 
of  his  arm.  Some  traditions  say  that 
his  excitement  brought  on  a  fever  of 
which  he  died;  others  deny  this  lat- 
ter portion  and  assert  that  he  died 
quietly  in  his  bed  fifteen  years  later.* 

Now  permit  the  question  to  be 
asked,  which  of  you,  attentive  read- 
ers, knew  anything  of  Dionysius,  or 
of  Bacrach,  or  Conchobbar  Nessan, 
or  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
brought  to  pass  Book  of  Mormon 
prophecy,  or  how  many  of  you  be- 
lieve that  the  unlettered  Joseph 
Smith,  in  1828,  knew  anything,  out- 
side of  divine  revelation,  of  Zenos, 
of  his  life  or  prophecies  or  how  they 
were  fulfilled?  If  we,  with  our  better 
educational  advantages  know  so  little, 
what  can  we  believe  of  Joseph  Smith, 
Oliver  Cowdery  and  their  intimate 
associates?  Our  only  reasonable  con- 
clusion can  be  that  what  they  knew 
of  these  matters  God  revealed  to 
them.  This  prophecy  of  Zenos  is  an 
incidental  testimony  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Book  oi  Mormon  which 
we  regard  as  ot  much  value. 

And  now  to  the  rocks  and  the 
mountains  for  our  testimonies,  for 
they  are  spread  far  and  wide  all 
around  us  in  this  inter-mountain 
region.  Let  us  away,  for  instance, 
to  Southern  Utah,  our  Dixie,  pass 
over  the  rim  of  the  basin  either  on 
the  road  to  St.  George,  Kanab,  Can- 
nonville,  Escalante  or  elsewhere  in 
that  vicinity,  and  how  soon  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  evidences 
innumerable  that  just  such  convul- 
sions have  occurred  as  the  Book  of 
Mormon  affirms.  Here  are  huge 
mountains  riven  asunder  disclosing 
the  beauties  of  their  interiors,  gor- 
geous in  bright  crimson,  or  pink,  or 
violet,  or  white,  or  parti-colored 
sandstone;  yonder  are  vast  streams 
of  lava  running  along  the  tops  of  the 
highest  hills,  here  and  there  suddenly 
cut  off  by  intervening  chasms  that 
make  one  imagine  that  some  stupen- 


dous knife  had  descended  upon  them 
and  severed  one  part  from  the  other. 
Later  streams  of  lava,  from  the  nu- 
merous now  extinct  volcanoes,  course 
through  the  valleys,*  showing  that 
they  must  have  been  vomited  forth 
from  their  several  craters  since  the 
time  when  their  predecessors  were, 
by  the  mighty  throes  of  nature,  up- 
heaved from  the  valley  beds  to  the 
hill  tops;  for  surely  no  one  will  im- 
agine that  they  originally  ran  on  the 
tops  of  the  precipices  rather  than  in 
the  valleys  below.  Such  a  fancy 
would  be  to  imagine  something  con- 
trary to  every  known  law  of  nature 
and  be  more  difficult  to  believe  than 
that  the  present  crests  of  the  cliffs 
and  the  hills  were  once  the  recesses 
of  the  valleys  and  the  beds  of  moun- 
tain streams.  Then  again  we  come 
to  places  where  there  is  a  sudden 
perpendicular  descent  for  hundreds 
and,  in  some  cases  thousands,  of 
feet;  the  side  of  the  mountain  is  laid 
bare,  the  bottom  has  apparently 
fallen  out  in  vast  tracts  of  country, 
leaving  low  valleys  surrounded,  al- 
most entirely,  by  upright  walls.  On 
these  walls,  and  on  the  edges  of 
neighboring  heights  the  results  of  the 
immeasurable  strength  of  the  forces 
of  nature,  when  convulsed  as  the 
Book  of  Mormon  describes,  are 
clearly  shown;  seams  and  rents  ap- 
pear, rocks  are  twisted,  the  strata  is 
contorted  and  involved,  or,  to  use 
the  Book  of  Mormon  expression,  the 
land  has  been  deformed.  In  some 
places,  if  the  theories  of  geologists 
are  true,  whole  ranges  of  mountains 
must  have  been  overthrown,  turned 
upside  down;  for  the  older  forma- 
tions are  on  the  top  and  the  newer 
underneath,  or  the  base  is  ot  sand- 
stone and  the  peaks  are  of  granite,  f 
The  Book  of  Mormon  tells  us  that 
at  this  eventlul  period    many    cities 


*See  Toland's  History  of  the  Druids.    Lon- 
don, 1718. 


*A  stream  of  lava  in  Idaho,  through  which 
the  Snake  River  cuts  its  way,  is  four  hundred 
miles  long,  one  hundred  miles  wide  and  from 
three  hundred  to  nine  hundred  feet  thick. 

tFor  instance,  the  Pine  Valley  Mountains 
north  of  St.  George. 
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were  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  others  were  buried  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  Evidences  of 
the  truth  of  this  latter  statement  have 
been  found  all  over  the  land ;  the  re- 
mains of  man  or  of  his  workmanship 
have  been  dug  out  of  the  earth  at 
varying  depths,  to  even  as  far  as  a 
thousand  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

We  will  now  draw  attention  to  a 
few  of  these  finds,  and  our  readers 
will  notice  that  they  extend  all  across 
the  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  are  not  confined  to 
one  section  of  the  country,  showing 
how  universal  the  convulsions  must 
have  been: 

"Not  long  since  as  some  workmen 
were  engaged  in  excavating  a  well, 
about  two  miles  north  of  Round 
Grove,  in  this  county,  they  came  on 
the  remains  of  an  old  well  about 
thirty-seven  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  mouth  of  this  ancient  pit  was 
covered  over  with  earth;  and,  re- 
moving this,  they  found  it  walled 
around  with  a  stone  and  lime  wall 
about  eight  feet  deep.  There  was 
about  five  feet  of  water  in  the  bottom, 
which  was  found  to  be  pure.  What 
increases  the  mystery  is  the  fact  that 
the  ground  seemed  perfectly  solid 
from  the  mouth  of  the  well  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  material 
removed  was  stiff  blue  clay  closely 
compacted."* 

"While  some  hands  were  digging 
out  a  cellar  in  Botetourt  county,  Va. , 
they  came  upon  a  quantity  of  coin, 
consisting  of  some  eight  pieces,  in 
an  iron  box  about  fourteen  inches 
square.  The  coin  was  larger  than  a 
dollar,  and  the  inscription  in  a  lan- 
guage wholly  unknown  to  any  per- 
son in  the  vicinity.  Upon  digging 
some  sixteen  inches  lower,  they  came 
to  a  quantity  of  iron  implements  of 
singular  and  heretofore  unseen  shape. 
Several  scientific  gentlemen  have  ex- 
amined into  the  matter, and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  coins,  to- 

*From  Fulton  City,  111.,  Investigator. 


gether  with  the  other  curiosities, 
must  have  been  placed  there  at  an 
extremely  early  date,  and  before  the 
settlement  of  this  country.* 

We  extract  the  following  from 
various  American  newspapers: 

"A  gentleman  exhibited  to  us  a 
piece  of  cedar,  the  history  of  which 
is  as  follows:  In  digging  a  well  on 
the  property  of  Smith  Brothers  and 
Co.,  at  Bunker  Hill,  Illinois,  at  the 
distance  of  fifty-three  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  they  came  to  a  cedar 
log  embedded  in  the  earth,  and  ex- 
tending across  the  well.  It  was  cut 
off,  was  found  to  be  five  or  six 
inches  through,  and  was  in  a  state 
of  perfect  preservation.  The  town 
of  Bunker  Hill,  as  many  persons 
know,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  and  level  prairie;  ard  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  it  in  his  possession, 
who  is  a  bit  of  a  Yankee,  wants  to 
know  how  that  log  got  there." 

"In  digging  a  well  in  Cincinnati, 
the  stump  of  a  tree  was  found  in  a 
sound  state,  ninety-nine  feet  below 
the  surface;  and  in  digging  another 
well  at  the  same  place  in  1820,  an- 
other stump,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
was  found  ninety-four  feet  below  the 
surface,  which  had  evident  marks  of 
the  axe;  and  on  its  top  there  appeared 
as  if  some  iron  tool  had  been  con- 
sumed by  rust."f 

"A  copper  kettle  has  been  found 
seventeen  feet  below  the  surface,  near 
Altoona,  Illinois,  imbedded  in  a  vein 
of  coal.  It  was  found  on  Buffalo 
Rock,  on  the  Illinois  River." 

"Mr.  Butterfield,  who  is  running 
a  tunnel  in  Table  Mountain,  near 
Sonora,  California,  has  given  the 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  He}  aid 
a  description  of  a  discovery  made 
by  his  company  in  the  course  of 
their  excavations.  They  have  got 
their  tunnel  in  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred feet.  Here  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
they  found  the  trunk  of  a  pine  tree, 

*From  the  New  York  Despatch. 
fFrom  Morse's  "Universal  Geography." 
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twenty-two  inches  in  diameter,  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation  and  with 
its  bark  on." 

"In  the  shaft  of  J.  L.  Duncan  & 
Co.,  on  the  ridge  between  the  mid- 
dle and  south  Yubas,  in  this  county, 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  was  found,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  December,  a  curi- 
ously fashioned  glass  jar  or  bottle, 
which  was  dug  up  in  hard  cement. 
After  removing  the  reddish  coating, 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  which 
attached  to  the  outside,  and  thor- 
oughly washing  it,  it  was  found  to 
be  of  a  light  color  and  perfectly 
transparent.  It  somewhat  resembled 
a  small-sized  pickle  jar,  but  has  a 
long  neck  and  a  flat  bottom.  It 
must  have  been  lying  in  the  silent 
spot  where  it  was  found  for  many 
hundred  years."* 

''The  editor  of  the  ' Marysville 
Express"  has  been  shown  some 
pieces  of  bark  taken  from  a  cedar 
tree  about  sixteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, which  tree  was  struck  in  a  tun- 
nel at  Monte  Cristo,  six  miles  from 
Downieville,  [California]  at  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  from  the  upper  surface.  There 
were  twenty  of  these  trees  lying 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  and 
imbedded  from  one  to  twc  and  one- 
half  feet  above  the  bed  rock.  The 
earth  around  them  had  formed  a 
sort  of  cement  almost  the  consist- 
ency of  rock.  Both  above  and  be- 
low the  trees  was  found  pay  dirt. 
The  wood  appeared  natural,  but  was 
rather  soft. ' ' 

"A  short  time  since  (1891)  a  tele- 
gram from  Leadville,  Colorado, 
stated  that  a  man  named  John  Sun- 
ger  had  brought  to  that  city  an  ar- 
row head,  made  of  tempered  copper, 
and  a  number  of  human  bones, 
which  were  found  in  a  mine,  four 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  imbedded  in  a 
vein    of    silver-bearing    ore.      Over 


one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  ore 
clung  to  the  bones  when  they  were 
removed  from  the  mine.  The  arrow 
head  is  four  inches  long  and  one  and 
one-half  inches  wide  at  the  widest 
part.  The  shank  is  one  and  one- 
half  inches  long,  and  has  a  hole 
pierced  through  the  center  by  which 
the  shaft  was  fastened  to  the  spike. 
The  ore  clung  to  it  when  taken  from 
the  vein,  and  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty removed.  One  of  the  bones 
is  a  portion  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
or  thigh  bone." 

"When  excavating  the  foundation 
of  the  gas  works  at  New  Orleans,  at 
the  depth  of  sixteen  feet  the  skele- 
ton of  a  man  was  found.  The  head 
la)^  under  the  roots  of  a  cypress  tree, 
all  belonging  to  the  fourth  forest. 
There  are  ten  similar  growths  buried 
below  the  present  upright  forest. 
...  In  July,  1868,  in  digging  a 
well  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of 
Omaha,  the  workmen,  at  the  depth 
of  sixty-eight  feet,  came  upon  a  de- 
posit of  human  bones." 

These  extracts  are  probably  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  unprejudiced  that 
wide-spread  convulsions,  such  as  the 
Book  of  Mormon  describes,  have 
disturbed  the  Americas  at  no  very 
remote  period  of  the  world's  history; 
at  any  rate,  at  a  period  when  men, 
measurably  advanced  in  the  arts  and 
civilization,  were  scattered  over  its 
entire  extent;  and  certainly  nothing 
has  been  advanced  which  proves  that 
these  convulsions  did  not  occur  at 
the  time  and  under  the  circumstances 
stated  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

George  Reynolds. 


*  From  the  "Nevada  Journal." 


Circumstances  form  the  character, 
but,  like  petrifying  waters,  they  too 
often  harden  while  they  form. 

To  be  full  of  goodness,  full  of 
cheerfulness,  full  of  sympathy,  full  of 
helpful  hope,  causes  a  man  to  carry 
blessings  of  which  he  himself  is  as 
unconscious  as  a  lamp  is  of  its  own 
light. 
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Away  back  in  1843,  while  the 
Church  was  located  in  Nauvoo, 
Illinois,  the  Prophet  Joseph  was  led 
to  build  a  house — the  Nauvoo  Man- 
sion— for  the  entertainment  of  vis- 
itors and  the  traveling  public,  who 
^  for  various  reasons  called  to  see  the 
beautiful  location,  the  rising  Temple, 
and  listen  to  the  inspired  teachings 
of  the  latter-day  Prophet. 

One  day  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  as  I  was  passing  near,  it  being 
in  warm  weather,  I  observed  the 
door  standing  open  and  the  Prophet 
Joseph  inside  conversing  with  one  of 
the  brethren,  leaning  against  the 
counter.  It  being  a  public  house,  I 
ventured  to  walk  in,  and  scarcely 
had  more  than  time  to  exchange 
usual  civilities,  when  this  brother 
said:  "Brother  Joseph,  how  is  it 
that  we  call  the  Book  of  Mormon 
the  Stick  of  Joseph  in  the  hands  of 
Ephraim,  when  the  book  itself  tells 
us  that  Lehi  was  of  the  lineage  of 
Manasseh?  I  cannot  find  in  it  about 
the  seed  of  Ephraim  dwelling  on 
this  land  at  all."  Joseph  replied: 
'  'You  will  recollect  that  when  Lehi 
and  his  family  had  gone  from  Jeru- 
salem out  into  the  wilderness,  he 
sent  his  son  Nephi  back  to  the  city 
to  get  the  plates  which  contained 
the  law  of  Moses  and  many  proph- 
ecies of  the  prophets,  and  that  he 
also  brought  out  Ishmael  and  his 
family,  which  were  mostly  daughters. 
This  Ishmael  and  his  family  were  of 
the  lineage  of  Ephraim,  and  Lehi's 
sons  took  Ishmael' s  daughters  for 
wives,  and  this  is  how  they  have 
grown  together,  'a  multitude  of  na- 
tions in  the  midst  of  the  earth.' 

"If  we  had  those  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  pages  of  manuscript 
which  Martin  Harris  got  away  with, 
you  would  know  all  about  it,  for 
Ishmael' s  ancestry  is  made  very 
plain  therein.  The  Lord  told  me 
not  to  translate  it  over  again,  but  to 
take  from  Nephi' s  other  plates  until 
I  came  to  the  period  of  time   where 


the  other  translation  was  broken  off, 
and  then  go  on  with  Mormon's 
abridgment  again.  That  is  how  it 
came  about  that  Ishmael' s  lineage 
was  not  given  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, as  well  as  Lehi's." 

This  explanation  from  the  Prophet 
himself  made  a  deep  and  abiding 
impression  upon  my  mind,  as  I  had 
but  recently  been  reading  the  pas- 
sage referred  to  in  the  third  verse  of 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Alma,  and  was 
pondering  over  the  same  thing  with 
anxious  desire  to  know  how  this 
could  be,  if  the  ancestry  of  the  race 
were  all  of  Manasseh. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  this  explana- 
tion by  Joseph  the  Prophet  and  Seer, 
let  us  look  a  little  more  carefully  at 
what  is  said  in  the  sacred  record 
about  the  marriage  relations  and 
union  of  these  two  families,  who 
constitute  the  common  progenitors 
of  that  immense  population  that  has 
inhabited  the  lands  of  North  and 
South  America  for  almost  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  years. 

First,  then,  we  have  the  fact  that 
Lehi  and  his  family  were  of  Manas- 
seh, that  Ishmael  and  his  family  were 
of  Ephraim,  and  they  inter-marrying 
with  each  other  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  their  great  father,  the  Patriarch 
Jacob,  who  in  blessing  them  said, 
(Genesis  xlviii:  20),  that  Ephraim 
should  be  greater  than  Manasseh; 
but  that  they  together  should  be- 
come a  multitude  of  nations  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  consider  the  relative  num- 
bers of  these  two  families:  Lehi, 
his  wife  Sariah,  and  their  sons — La- 
man,  Lemuel,  Sam  and  Nephi — six 
souls  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  all 
males  but  one;  Ishmael,  his  wife, 
two  sons  and  their  families,  and  five 
daughters — eleven  souls  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim — providing  Ishmael' s 
sons  had  no  children;  but  as  the 
record  speaks  of  "them  and  their 
families,"  instead  of  "and  their 
wives,"  the  probability  is  th^t   they 
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both  had  children,  which  would  in- 
crease their  total  of  souls  as  many 
as  there  were  grandchildren  among 
them,  all  of  whom  were  of  the  blood 
of  Ephraim. 

For  the  present  computation  we 
will  only  include  the  number  speci- 
fied. Then  there  was  Zoram,  the 
servant  of  Laban,  who  came  out 
with  Nephi,  after  assisting  him  to 
obtain  the  brass  plates  which  con- 
tained the  five  books  of  Moses,  etc. 

We  are  informed  in  I.  Nephi 
xvi:  7,  that  Zoram  took  Ishmael's 
eldest  daughter  to  wife,  and  that 
Nephi,  Laman,  Lemuel  and  Sam, 
each  married  one  of  Zoram' s  wile's 
sisters,  which  disposed  of  all  five  of 
Ishmael's  daughters.  What,  then 
was  the  tribal  relation  of  this  new 
colony,  about  to  leave  their  native 
land  for  a  country  which  the  Lord 
had  promised  to  lead  them  to,  and 
to  give  unto  them  and  their  children 
after  them? 

But  before  summing  up,  we  will 
notice  the  law  by  which  it  must  be 
done,  '  'for  only  to  the  family  of  the 
tribe  of  their  lather  shall  they  mar- 
ry, ' '  {Ntimbers  xxxvi:  6) .  So  we  find 
that  Lehi  and  four  sons  became  the 
heads  of  five  families  of  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh;  while  Ishmael  and  his 
two  sons  became  the  heads  of  three 
families  of  the  half  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
besides  furnishing  wives  to  three  of 
the  families  in  Manasseh,  and  a 
wife  to  Zoram.  From  which  tribe 
Zoram  sprang  we  are  not  positively 
informed,  but  the  probabilities  that 
he  belonged  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  half  tribes  of  Joseph  are  greater 
than  that  he  was  of  any  other  tribe 
in  Israel. 

The  reference  to  the  Zoramites  as 
being  among  the  chosen  seed  on  this 
continent,  contained  in  the  revelation 
concerning  the  Book  of  Mormon  in 
July,  1828,  is  corroborative  evidence 
that  Zoram  was  of  the  house  of 
Joseph.      It  says: 

"Nevertheless  my  work  shall  go 
forth,  for  inasmuch  as  the  knowledge 


of  the  Savior  has  come  unto  the 
world,  through  the  testimony  of  the 
Jews,  even  so  shall  the  knowledge  of 
a  Savior  come  unto  my  people. 

"And  to  the  Nephites,  and  the. 
Jacobites,  and  the  Josephites,  and 
the  Zoramites,  through  the  testimony 
of  their  fathers. 

"And  this  testimony  shall  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lamanites,  and 
the  Lemuelites,  and  the  Ishmaelites, 
who  dwindled  in  unbelief  because  of 
the  iniquities  of  their  fathers. ' '  ( Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  3:  16-18). 

Zoram  is  here  classed  with  all  the 
other  members  of  the  family  ot 
Joseph,  who  colonized  this  land  and 
who  were  the  progenitors  of  the  pres- 
ent tribes  of  Indians. 

The  origin  of  the  American  abor- 
igines will  not  be  fully  traced,  with- 
out mention  of  the  distinctively  Jew- 
ish strain  in  the  racial  blood.  When 
Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  was  car- 
ried captive  into  Babylon,  and  his 
sons  were  slain  before  his  eyes,  a 
colony  was  directed  of  the  Lord  to 
come  to  this  continent.  This  was 
about  eleven  years  after  the  depart- 
ure of  Lehi  from  Jerusalem.  Among 
the  latter  colonists  was  Mulek,  a  son 
of  Zedekiah,  who  escaped  the  mas- 
sacre and,  being  of  royal  blood,  the 
country  where  the  newcomers  landed 
was  named  after  him.  This  was  in 
the  southern  part  of  North  America. 
Their  descendants  were  discovered 
by  Mosiah  and  his  people  when  they 
fled  from  the  land  of  Nephi  and  set- 
tled in  Zarahemla.  The  whole  ot 
North  America  was  afterwards  called 
Mulek  by  the  Nephites,  and  South 
America  was  called  Lehi.  Particu- 
lars will  be  found  in  Omni  1 :  15-22; 
Helaman  6:  10;  and  II.  Kings 
xxv:  1-7. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  relative 
proportionate  number  of  each;  but 
while  doing  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  the  law  and  usage 
of  Israel,  that  each  tribe  should 
marry  with  persons  of  their  own 
tribe,  so  as  to  retain  each  member 
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of  each  tribe  separate  and  distinct 
from  those  of  each  other  tribe;  and 
the  more  effectually  to  do  this,  each 
family  of  each  tribe  carefully  pre- 
served and  perpetuated  their  pedi- 
gree, or  the  genealogy  of  their  an- 
cestry, as  is  shown  in  Matthew,  first 
chapter,  that  the  reputed  ancestry  of 
our  Savior  was  through  the  tribe  of 
Judah. 

We  find  that  they  of  Manasseh 
were  Lehi,  his  wife  Sariah  and  four 
sons — five  men  and  one  woman. 

They  of  Ephraim  were  Ishmael, 
his  wife,  two  sons,  their  wives,  and 
five  daughters — three  men  and  eight 
women. 

If  Zoram  were  of  Manasseh,  then 
— six  men  and  one  woman — or,  if 
of  Ephraim,  then  four  men  and  eight 
women. 

In  either  case,  eighteen  souls — 
nine  men  and  nine  women,  all  prop- 
erly paired  in  marital  relations  as 
heads  of  families  to  people  this 
choice  above  all  other  lands — the 
land  of  Joseph. 

Of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  through 
"Mulek  and  those  who  came  with 
him  into  the  wilderness,"  so  little  is 
given  us  of  them  that  we  can  make 
no  definite  account  of  the  racial  pro- 
portion of  the  blood  of  Judah  as 
mixed  with  the  seed  of  Joseph,  but 
that  it  was  considerable,  is  evident 
from    Mosiah  xxv: 

"Now  there  were  not  so  many  of 
the  children  of  Nephi,  or  so  many  of 
those  who  were  descendants  of  Ne- 
phi, as  there  were  of  the  people  of 
Zarahemla,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
Mulek,  and  those  who  came  with  him 
into  the  wilderness: 

"And  there  were  not  so  many  of 
the  people  of  Nephi  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Zarahemla  as  there  were  of 
the  Lamanites:  yea,  they  were  not 
half  so  numerous." 

Of  this  we  are  certain,  that  whatever 
the  proportion  of  each  tribe  might  be 
in  its  outset,  He  who  giveth  the  in- 
crease and  holds  the  issues  of  life 
and  death  in  His  hands,  has  ordered 


it  all  according  to  the  counsel  of  His 
own  will,  and  will  not  allow  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  His  word  to  fail,  or  to 
return  to  Him  void,  but  that  it  shall 
accomplish  the  thing  whereunto  it 
was  sent. 

Mulek  being  of  the  royal  house  of 
Judah,  it  is  probable  that  the  com- 
pany with  whom  he  came  to  this  con- 
tinent were  of  the  same  blood.  Little, 
however,  can  be  learned  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  meagre  account  given 
of  that  colony  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. It  is  thought  by  some  stu- 
dents of  the  Scriptures  that  reference 
is  made  to  the  removal  of  Mulek 
from  Jerusalem  to  America  in  the 
following  prediction  of  Ezekiel,  chap- 
ter xvii:  20-22. 

"And  I  will  spread  my  net  upon 
him,  and  he  shall  be  taken  in  my 
snare,  and  I  will  bring  him  to  Baby- 
lon, and  will  plead  with  him  there 
for  his  trespass  that  he  hath  trans- 
gressed against  me. 

"And  all  his  fugitives  with  all  his 
bands  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and 
they  that  remain  shall  be  scattered 
toward  all  winds;  and  ye  shall  know 
that  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  I  will 
also  take  of  the  highest  branch  of  the 
high  cedar,  and  will  set  it;  I  will 
crop  off  from  the  top  of  his  young 
twigs  a  tender  one,  and  will  plant  it 
upon  an  high  mountain  and  emi- 
nent." 

As  much  of  Ezekiel' s  denuncia- 
tions in  chapter  xii  and  succeeding 
chapters  are  against  Zedekiah,  there 
is  some  plausibility  in  this  interpre- 
tation. However  that  may  be  viewed, 
it  is  clear  to  unbiased  readers  of  the 
Bible,  ("Whoso  readeth  let  him  un- 
derstand,") that  Jacob,  the  patriarch, 
and  Moses,  the  prophet,  had  each 
the  eyes  of  the  inspired  seer  when 
they  spoke  of  the  blessings  that 
should  come  upon  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh in  the  land  of  Joseph,  and 
that  they  beheld  the  continent  of 
America  as  the  future  abode  of 
Joseph's  seed. 
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In  Genesis,  48th  chapter,  we  read 
of  Joseph's  lather  setting  Ephraim 
before  Manasseh — the  younger  be- 
fore the  elder — and  declaring  their 
seed  should  become  a  multitude  of 
nations.  In  chapter  xlix:  23-26,  we 
find  the  following: 

"Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a 
fruitful  bough  by  a  well,  whose 
branches  run  over  the  wall. 

"The  archers  have  sorely  grieved 
him,  and  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him. 

"But  his  bow  abode  in  strength, 
and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made 
strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob;  (from  thence  is  the 
shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel). 

"Even  by  the  God  of  thy  father, 
who  shall  help  thee,  and  by  the  Al- 
mighty, who  shall  bless  thee  with 
blessings  of  heaven  above,  blessings 
of  the  deep  that  lieth  under,  bless- 
ings of  the  breasts  and  of  the 
womb ; 

"The  blessings  of  thy  father  have 
prevailed  above  the  blessings  of  my 
progenitors,  unto  the  utmost  bound 
of  the  everlasting  hills;  they  shall  be 
on  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was 
separate  from  his  brethren." 

Moses  pronounced  similar  bless- 
ings upon  Joseph  and  Joseph's  land. 
(  Deuteronomy  xxxiii:  rj-iy.  ) 

"And  of  Joseph  he  said,  Blessed 
of  the  Lord  be  his  land,  for  the 
precious  things  of  heaven,  for  the 
dew,  and  for  the  deep  that  coucheth 
beneath. 

"And  for  the  precious  fruits 
brought  forth  by  the  sun,  and  for 
the  precious  things  put  forth  by  the 
moon. 

"And  for  the  chief  things  of  the 
ancient  mountains,  and  for  the  pre- 
cious things  of  the  lasting  hills, 

"And  for  the  precious  things  of 
the  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof, 
and  for  the  good  will  of  him  that 
dwelt  in  the  bush:  let  the  blessing 
come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph,  and 
upon    the    top    of  the    head    of  him 


that  was  separated   from  his   breth- 
ren," etc. 

All  these  predictions  are  wonder- 
fully and  completely  fulfilled  in  the 
"multitude  of  nations"  found  in  the 
tribes  of  the  red  men,  on  the  land 
where  are  the  "ancient  mountains," 
the  "everlasting  hills,"  reaching 
from  the  far  north  to  the  extreme 
south  of  the  continent,  famed  for 
the  "precious  things  of  earth"  so 
vast  and  varied;  and  the  choice 
things  of  heaven  compiled  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  the  stick  of  Jo- 
seph in  the  hand  of  Ephraim  and 
the  tribes  of  Israel  his  companions, 
with  which  the  people  are  to  be 
brought  together  on  this  land  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth."  (Ezekiel 
xxxvii:  15-19.) 

In  addition  to  these  evidences 
there  is  the  fact  revealed  through  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  of 
the  lineage  of  Joseph  through  the 
loins  of  Ephraim,  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  who  have  been  first  to 
receive  the  Gospel  and  Priesthood 
of  the  latter-day  dispensation,  are 
descendants  of  some  of  the  house 
of  Ephraim  scattered  among  the 
nations,  (Hosea  viii:  8),  and  there- 
fore the  stick  of  Joseph — the  Book 
of  Mormon — is  in  their  hands,  to  be 
joined  with  the  stick  of  Judah — the 
Bible — and  the  records  have  become 
one,  for  the  gathering  of  Israel  and 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
work  of  God  in  the  last  days.  And 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  Ephraim 
and  Judah  will  be  fully  redeemed 
and  the  mountains  of  Israel  will  re- 
sound with  praises  to  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  whom 
be  glory  for  evermore. 

F.  D.  Richards, 

Historian. 


AN  INCIDENT. 


During  the  American  War  of  In- 
dependence, the  captain  of  a  little 
band  of  soldiers  was  giving  orders 
to  those  under  him,  about  a  beam 
that  they  were  trying  to  raise  to   the 
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top  of  some  works  in  mending  the 
fortifications.  The  weight  was  al- 
most beyond  their  strength,  and  the 
captain's  voice  was  heard  every  now 
and  then  shouting,  "Heave  away! 
There  goes!     Heave,  ho!" 

Hard  by  stood  a  corporal,  list- 
lessly watching  the  labor.  An  offi- 
cer not  in  military  clothes  was  pass- 
ing, and  asked  the  corporal  why  he 
did  not  lend  a  hand. 

The  fellow,  turning  round  with  all 
the  pomp  of  an  emperor,  said, 
"Sir,  I'm  a  corporal!" 

"Oh,  you  are,  are  you?"  said  the 
other;  "I  didn't  know  that.  I  beg 
your  pardon  (taking  off  his  hat  and 
bowing).  I  ask  your  forgiveness, 
Mr.  Corporal." 

Thereupon  he  dismounted,  drew 
near  the  beam  and  pulled  and  lifted 
till  the  sweat  stood  in  great  drops 
upon  his  forehead.  When  the  beam 
was  raised,  turning  to  the  little  great 
man,  he  said:  "Mr.  Corporal,  when 
you  have  another  such  job,  and  lack 
hands,  send  for  your  commander- 
in-chief,  and  I  will  gladly  come  and 
help  you  once  more." 

The  corporal  was  thunderstruck — 
it  was  Washington. 


THE  OLYMPIAN  GAMES. 

Readers  of  The  Contributor, 
who  are  old  enough  to  have  studied 
ancient  history  will  have  read  of  the 
famous  Olympian  games  of  Greece. 
Originally  they  were  held  in  honor 
of  some  of  the  many  gods  whom  the 
people  of  that  time  venerated — the 
idea  being  that  nothing  could  be  more 
pleasing  than  the  most  perfect  possible 
development  and  exercise  of  the  hu- 
man body.  Hence  there  was  wrestling, 
jumping,  running,  throwing  of  the 
javelin  or  other  weapon  calculated  to 
show  the  strength  or  precision  of  the 
contestant's  arm;  and  there  was 
above  all,  the  famed  chariot  race — 
four  horses  being  driven  abreast — 
which  modern  writers  have  used  with 
such  dramatic  effect  in  their  works. 
Between     the      different     states     of 


Greece,  such  contests  would  natur- 
ally excite  the  warmest  rivalry,  the 
hardy  Spartans  among  themselves 
would  inevitably  be  most  interested 
in  the  struggle  for  bodily  supremacy, 
as  would  also  the  rugged  Thracians; 
while  the  more  elegant  Athenians 
would  generally  prefer  the  chariot 
races  and  the  other  games  which  re- 
quired more  of  personal  skill  and 
head-work  than  mere  strength  and 
brawn.  All  this  originated  seven 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
Savior,  and  it  became  so  popular, 
and  so  closely  identified  with  all  that 
pertained  to  prominence  in  the  then 
civilized  world,  that  the  habit  grew 
of  making  the  Olympic  games  a  dis- 
tinct period  in  the  chronology  of  the 
nation;  a  starting  point,  so  to  speak, 
from  which  dates  were  recorded.  No 
interest  in  any  event  in  a  civilized 
country  has  ever  equalled  that  be- 
stowed on  these  games;  and  the 
olive  wreath  which  crowned  the  head 
of  the  victors  in  these  contests,  was 
prized  more  highly  than  any  othei 
honor  which  the  state  could  bestow 
— it  even  surpassed  in  value  and  in- 
terest the  highest  honors  of  war. 

We  are  told  that  history  repeats 
itself;  and  there  must  be  someetruth 
in  the  saying,  for  just  now  they  have 
been  holding  a  revival  of  the  Olym- 
pian games  after  the  lapse  of  hun- 
dreds of  years.  The  world  is  in  a 
far  different  position  today  to  that 
occupied  by  it  when  the  famous  ath- 
letes of  ancient  times  wrestled  and 
won  and  worshiped  in  the  peaceful 
valley  where  the  contests  were  held. 
America  was  not  then  known  or 
thought  of;  indeed  England  was  con- 
sidered the '  'fatherland ;' '  while  France 
was  only  known  as  a  home  of  bar- 
barians, inhabited  by  men  as  difficult 
to  conquer  as  were  the  dark  forests 
of  Central  Europe  to  penetrate. 
These  ideas  were  by  no  means  the 
earliest  that  prevailed  as  to  the  coun- 
tries named — it  was  only  toward  the 
very  latest  period  of  Olympian  time 
when  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
geography  had  advanced,  that    such 
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regions  as  we  have  referred  to  were 
thought  to  have  a  place  on  the 
planet  at  all. 

Now  how  different  it  all  is! 
Greece,  instead  of  being  the  fore- 
most nation  in  civilization  and  power, 
has  hardly  an  existence;  while  the 
Italian  peninsula,  which  became  later 
the  seat  of  an  empire  that  has  no 
rival,  sustains  a  precarious  place  in 
the  present  affairs  of  Europe.  The 
then  unknown  countries  are  now  the 
mightiest  of  the  earth;  even  in  ath- 
letics they  surpass  the  older  nations. 
Oar  own  country  sent  eight  of  its 
fleetest  and  liveliest  young  men  to 
take  part  in  the  revived  games;  and 
a  day  or  two  ago  the  news  came  that 
they  had  been  victorious  in  a  majority 
of  events  over  all  competitors.  The 
proposition  now  is  to  make  the  fes- 
tival a  regular  annual  affair,  where 
the  best  from  all  nations  may  meet 
in  competition  for  the  prizes.  The 
recent  occasion  was  not  well  adver- 
tised, but  it  has  been  in  every  sense 
a  success.  Future  events  will  no 
doubt  be  still  more  conspicuous,  and 
The  Contributor  has  many  readers 
who,  after  this  brief  notice,  will  be 
on  the  look-out  for  them  without 
further  notice.  J.   C. 


ANSWER  TO  PRAYER. 

In  1876  I  was  laboring  alone  as  a 
missionary  in  Michigan.  My  knowl- 
edge of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
was  very  limited  indeed,  as  I  had 
been  of  dim  sight  in  my  school  days, 
and  could  not  learn  to  read.  I  al- 
ways had,  however,  great  faith  in 
prayer. 

I  was  laboring  among  a  people 
called  Second  Adventists,  one  of 
whose  cardinal  doctrines  was  "the 
sleep  of  the  dead,"  as  they  called  it. 
They  believe  there  is  no  immortal 
spirit  of  man.  That  we  have  no  in- 
telligence that  existed  before  we  were 
born,  neither  will  it  exist  after  our 
bodies  are  laid  in  the  tomb;  that 
the  breath  is  the  life,  and  we  cease  to 
exist  at  death  until   we  are  renewed 


by  the   resurrection,    and  then  only 
the  Adventists  will  come  forth. 

I  had  a  great  desire  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  departed  spirits,  that 
I  might  meet  this  undesirable  doc- 
trine with  firmness.  I  was  staying 
at  my  uncle's  house  in  Sylvester, 
Mecosta  county,  Michigan,  at  the 
time.  I  had  prayed  much  on  the 
subject.  One  day  after  returning 
foot-sore  and  weary  from  a  preach- 
ing tour,  I  lay  down  to  rest  in  my 
bedroom.  My  mind  was  trying  to 
comprehend  the  spirit  world.  All  at 
once  I  was  lost  in  sleep.  I  seemed 
to  be  standing  by  the  bedside;  my 
body  lay  on  the  bed  upon  the  right 
side  just  as  I  had  laid  down,  my  eyes 
being  closed.  I  thought  I  would 
look  and  see  if  everything  in  the 
room  was  natural,  for  I  thought  I 
was  dead. 

I  moved  about  at  my  will,  went 
back  to  the  bed  and  looked  at  my 
body  again.  Such  a  feeling  of  love 
for  my  body  was  in  my  heart;  but  I 
had  an  assuring  feeling  that  I  would 
get  it  again  in  the  resurrection.  The 
only  sorrow  I  had  was  that  my  body 
was  not  among  the  Saints  in  Zion. 

Just  then  a  personage  came  in  the 
room  dressed  in  a  white  robe,  and 
said:  "You  are  wanted  to  meet 
some  of  the  brethren  in  the  woods 
north  of  Greenville  in  Maple  Valley, 
to  preach  to  the  spirits  who  know  not 
the  Gospel. ' '  (Greenville  was  about 
fifteen  miles  away). 

I  inquired,  "What  will  become  of 
my  body?' ' 

The  answer  was:  "They  will  send 
it  to  your  family." 

At  the  mention  of  my  family  a 
pang  shot  through  my  heart,  and  the 
messenger  noticed  it  and  said: 
"Your  family  will  get  along;  the 
Saints  will  look  after  them." 

I  at  once  started  out.  I  know  not 
how  I  got  into  the  street,  but  I  was 
there  and  everything  looked  natural. 
It  was  broad  daylight.  I  started  for 
Greenville,  and  would  skip  along  the 
road  without  any  effort,  part  of  the 
time  soaring  a  little  above  the  earth 
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I  came  to  two  men  who  were  saw- 
ing a  log  with  a  crosscut  saw,  and 
talking  on  the  doctrine  of  '  'The  sleep 
of  the  dead. ' '  I  went  close  to  them, 
and  I  was  so  anxious  to  correct  them 
that  I  spoke  and  said:  "Don't  be- 
lieve that  foolish  doctrine  any  longer. 
I  tell  you  man  has  a  spirit." 

They  stopped  sawing  and  looked 
straight  at  me.  One  answered:  "I 
hear  you;  but  where  are  you?" 

I  went  within  three  or  four  feet  of 
him  and  said:  "You  are  looking 
right  at  me. "  It  seemed  so  strange 
they  could  not  see  me,  and  I  could 
see  them  and  myself  so  plainly.  I 
said:  "I  am  a  spirit.  You  have 
seen  the  Mormon  preacher  who  has 
been  around  here?' ' 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer. 

"I  died  a  little  while  ago,  and  my 
body  is  at  John  Harrington's." 

"What  shall  we  do?"      was  asked. 

"I  have  not  time  to  tell  you;  but 
go  to  Henry  Thompson,  (he  was 
President  of  the  branch),,  and  he  will 
tell  you. ' ' 

I  went  by  the  nearest  way  to 
Maple  Valley,  soaring  above  the 
trees  and  looking  down  on  them. 
Everything  looked  natural  and  very 
beautiful.  I  came  to  the  hill  that  en- 
closed Maple  Valley,  and  climbed  it 
easily,  with  the  thought  of  what  a 
task  it  would  be  if  I  had  my  body. 
When  I  got  on  top  I  looked  into  the 
valley,  and  saw  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  gathering  from  all  directions 
to  the  woods,  and  when  1  came  to 
the  congregation  they  seemed  to 
know  I  was  an  Elder,  for  they  parted 
and  left  an  alley  for  me.  I  walked 
to  the  center.  There,  standing  upon 
a  fallen  tree,  was  President  Heber  C. 
Kimball  and  my  father,  who  died  a 
faithful  Elder.  They  motioned  me 
to  come  to  them,  and  as  I  arose 
without  any  effort,  I  awoke.  This 
satisfied  me,  and  does  to  this  day. 

William  M.  Palmer. 


their    house.      "And    what    do    you 
call  them?"  inquired  the  little  one. 

"Well,"  said  the  little  girl,  "they 
aint  got  names  yet,  but  I  think 
they'll  be  called  'Thunder  and  Light- 
ning.'" 

"Thunder  and  Lightning — what 
funny  names!" 

"Yes,  aint  they?"  said  the  little 
girl,  "but  that's  what  my  pa  called 
them  when  he  heard  about  them 
first." 

A  friend  of  mine  in  the  Steenth 
Ward  had  a  great  experience  in  this 
line.  Some  years  ago  two  baby 
boys  entered  his  family  at  the  same 
time,  and  one  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tions which  he  had  to  meet  was, 
what  names  they  should  have.  All 
day  at  work  he  turned  the  matter 
over  in  his  mind,  but  when  he  got 
home  his  wife  knew  by  his  beaming 
face  that  the  problem  was  solved. 
"Well,  Mary,  I  have  got  the  names, " 
said  Tom,  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the 
house;  "one  shall  be  'Pete,'  and  the 
other  'Repeat.'  " 

In  the  course  of  time  a  similar 
event  took  place.  This  time  they 
were  twin  girls,  and  again  Tom  had 
to  scratch  his  head  for  appropriate 
names.  By  the  evening,  he  had 
satisfied  himself  upon  a  selection; 
and  after  keeping  the  folks  in  sus- 
pense a  little  while  he  said,  "We'll 
call  one  'Kate,'  and  the  other  'Du- 
plicate.' " 

Time  rolled  on,  and  with  it  came 
another  consignment — this  time  twin 
boys.  Tom  scratched  a  bald  spot 
on  his  head  and  took  several  days  to 
study  out  the  thing.  At  last  he  was 
ready, 

"Well,  Tom,"  he  was  anxiously 
asked,  "what,  O,  what  will  be  good 
names  for  the  sweet  things?' ' 

"Well,"  said  Tom.  "how  will 
these  do — 'Max'  and   Climax?'  " 

D.  J  Watt. 


TWINS. 
The    other   day  a  little  girl  was 
telling  her  companion  about  the  new 
baby  brother  and  sister  they  had  at 


Never  lose  sight  of  an  honorable 
enemy;  he  will  make  a  good  friend. 

Most  men  are  not  living,  but  only 
preparing  to  live. 


JOHN  STEVENS'  COURTSHIP. 


A    TALE    OF    THE    HUCHANAN    WAR. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

That  question  with  which  John 
Stevens  troubled  himself  is  one  which 
any  modest  man  or  woman  dislikes 
to  put  to  himself  or  herself.  If  love 
comes  in  answer  to  the  solicitation  of 
love,  the  question  is  rarely  asked; 
but  if  love  has  come  from  an  unex- 
pected source,  the  result  is  an  effort 
to  reciprocate  that  affection,  or  else 
a  vague  annoyance,  a  feeling  of  be- 
ing injured  in  some  inexplicable  wav, 
will  protrude  upon  the  consciousness. 

John  looked  the  afternoon  after  his 
arrival  with  a  hungry,  passionate 
longing  at  the  receding  form  of  the 
one  woman  he  had  loved  so  faithfully 
and  so  devotedly  for  years,  as  she 
passed  out  of  the  house  on  her  way 
towards  the  river,  and  he  wondered 
why  it  was  his  heart  should  cling  so 
tenaciously  to  her,  in  spite  of  cold- 
ness, of  neglect,  and  sometimes  even 
of  scorn  with  which  the  proud, 
stately  girl  had  returned  his  renewed 
attempts  to  enter  into  the  circle  of 
her  inner  life. 

Why  could  he  not  love  sweet  Ellen 
best  instead  of  the  indifferent  Dian, 
she  who  scrupled  so  little  to  wound 
her  best  and  dearest,  if  it  happened 
to  meet  her  mind  so  to  do?  No  use 
to  ask,  however,  he  knew  that  even 
if  all  time  should  be  insufficient  to 
win  her  love,  yet  even  eternity  would 
hold  a  regret  for  him,  for  this  woman 
had  become  a  necessity  to  his  happi- 
ness. 

He  sat  under  the  cottonwood  tree 
in  the  front  yard  as  these  reflections 
passed  through  his  mind,  and  pulling 
his  long  beard  with  some  impatience 
in  his  motions,  he  looked  up  in  time 
to  catch  the  laughing  eyes  of  Ellen 
Tyler  as  she  passed  one  of  the  front 
windows. 

"Why,  John,  you  look  as  if  you 
saw  a  whole  cavalcade  approaching 
our  house  to  drive  us  all  into  the 
mountains.  What  on  earth  is  the 
matter?' ' 


"Nothing  much,  Ellen;  come  out 
and  let's  take  a  walk." 

"All  right,  if  you  will  go  with  me 
up  into  town,  for  Sister  Willis  wants 
some  things  from  the  Tithing 
Office." 

"Come  on  then."  And  away  they 
sauntered  in  the  warm  sunshine,  John 
determined  to  conquer  his  own  heart 
by  mere  force  of  will,  and  Ellen  as 
determined  to  grasp  this  straw  or 
comfort  and  protection  which  seemed 
held  out  to  her  by  the  strong  safe 
hand  of  her  loved  friend. 

John  was  really  lover-like  in  his 
manner  this  afternoon,  and  poor, 
perplexed  Ellen's  heart  opened  to 
the  warm  sunshine  of  that  sympathy 
like  a  half  withered,  thirsty  flower. 
Little  by  little,  she  confided  to  him 
the  story  of  Tom  Allen's  unfortunate 
dream,  and  she  felt  comforted  and 
strengthened  by  the  serious,  and 
kindly  way  in  which  John  explained 
to  her  the  irreverence  manifested  by 
Tom  in  thus  attempting  to  jest  upon 
such  a  holy,  solemn  subject.  And 
John  was  wise  enough  to  so  palliate 
Tom's  error,  that  Ellen  was  left  with 
a  peaceful,  quieted  heart,  which  held 
no  bitterness  for  Tom  and  very  little 
of  anger  towards  Dian  for  the  un- 
seemly mirth  that  young  lady  had 
manifested. 

How  good,  and  how  wise  John 
was!  What  a  splendid  soul  was  hid 
beneath  his  cool  and  deliberate  man- 
ner! Surely  she  could  win  his  heart, 
she  was  going  to  try  at  any  rate. 

"Do  the  soldiers  come  over  on 
this  side  ol  the  valley  very  often?' ' 
she  asked,  as  they  had  exhausted  the 
other  subject. 

"I  should  hope  not.  I  would  not 
want  to  find  any  of  them  prowling 
around  here;  it  might  be  worse  for 
them,  if  I  did,"  answered  John  in  a 
sort  of  low,  threatening  growl. 

"Why  John,  you  would  not  object 
to  their  breathing  the  same  air  as  we 
do,  would  you?' ' 
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"It  depends.  I  don't  want  them 
near  this  town,  be  assured  of  that." 

A  dim  suspicion  that  the  young 
officer  she  had  met  so  frequently  of 
late,  was  right  in  his  surmise  that  her 
own  people  would  kill  him  at  sight  if 
they  found  him  near  their  towns, 
made  her  ask  another  question. 

"John,  if  you  should  happen  to 
find  one  of  those  soldiers  out  shoot- 
ing or  fishing  near  the  river,  would 
you  try  to  do  him  any  violence?" 

Something  in  her  tone  gave  John 
a  vague,  uneasy  twinge.  He  looked 
quietly  into  the  flushed  face  and 
bright  uplifted  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  then  asked  instead  of  answering, 

"Ellen,  dear,  have  you  ever  seen 
one  of  those  soldiers  on  this  side  of 
the  river?" 

It  took  a  great  deal  of  courage  for 
Ellen  to  answer  that  question  truth- 
fully; yet  with  those  keen,  kindly, 
piercing  gray  eyes  upon  her,  she 
could  but  tell  the  story  of  her  first 
meeting  with  Captain  Sherwood, 
leaving  her  story  at  the  close  of  that 
long  interview,  without  adding  any- 
thing as  to  further  meetings  and  con- 
versations. 

She  was  very  glad  she  took  this 
precaution,  for  she  was  fairly  fright- 
ened at  the  terrible  expression  of 
white  wrath  which  overspread  the 
features  of  her  companion.  He  said 
not  a  word  for  several  minutes,  and 
she  was  growing  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  anger  in  those  eyes,  always 
bent  upon  her  in  such  kindness,  and 
she  wished  heartily  that  she  had  said 
nothing  whatever  about  the  matter. 
At  last  she  ventured  to  say: 

"What  is  it  John,  are  you  angry 
with  me?  I  could  not  help  it." 

The  man  divined  at  once  that  he 
had  startled  the  girl,  and  perhaps 
closed  her  lips  for  the  future;  so  with 
a  profound  effort,  he  stilled  the  tem- 
pest of  wrath  in  his  heart,  and  made 
out  to  laugh  a  little,  as  he  replied: 

"What  a  bear  I  must  be,  to  so 
frighten  an  innocent  child  like  you. 
No,  my  dear  girl,  I  am  not  nor  could 

be  angry  with    you.     You    could 


never  give  me  cause  for  anger.  I 
might  be  hurt  or  sorry  about  you, 
but  you  would  never  make  me 
angry. ' ' 

He  paused  again,  as  if  to  collect 
himself  still  further,  and   then   said: 

"Tell  me  all  about  it  again,  Ellen 
dear." 

Thus  quieted,  Ellen  began  at  the 
beginning. 

"Did  he  say  that  Mormons  had 
stabbed  him?"    asked  John. 

Ellen  thought  a  moment,  and  then 
answered:  "No,  I  don't  think  he 
mentioned  Mormons,  but  of  course, 
I  thought  he  meant  Mormons." 

As  the  story  proceeded,  John 
stopped  her  at  every  point,  and  in- 
sisted on  having  the  most  explicit 
explanations.  When  the  story  was 
again  completed,  John  turned  the 
keen,  kindly  eyes  on  her  pleading 
face,  and  said: 

"You  were  a  brave,  true  girl  to 
defend  your  people  against  his  im- 
plied slanders  about  the  Danites;  and 
I  don't  think  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  run  away  from  a  sick  kit- 
ten, much  less  an  injured  man,  if  you 
thought  you  could  help  him  any. 
So  don't  blame  yourself  one  bit, 
dear,  it  was  all  right  so  far  as  you 
were  concerned.  But  as  for  that 
devil  in  human  form,  let  me  show 
you  how  improbable  his  whole  story 
was.  For  instance,  do  you  think  a 
man  like  that  would  ride  around  here 
to  hunt  and  fish;  he  has  seen  some 
girl  down  there  (Ellen  was  glad  she 
did  not  say  anything  about  the  bath- 
ing episode)  and  has  come  over  here 
hunting  our  girls  to  ruin  and  destroy 
them.  And  do  you  think  he  would 
come  without  a  pistol?  And  if  he 
had  one,  would  he  let  some  one  get 
near  enough  to  him  to  stab  him? 
And  if  a  man  wanted  to  kill  him, 
would  he  stop  short  at  a  cut  on  the 
arm?  And  then,  would  such  a  man 
tie  up  the  soldier's  horse,  safely  to  a 
tree,  so  that  he  could  get  up  and 
run  away  whenever  he  wanted  to? 
Bah,  it  was  a  trick  which  no  one  but 
a      trusting,     unsuspecting     woman 
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would  have  been  ready  to  accept  as 
facts.  But  there,  my  dear,  you  are 
not  to  blame  at  all ;  it  is  all  over  now, 
thank  God,  and  I  am  very  sure  you 
will  never  go  out  alone  again,  especi- 
ally near  the  river,  or  far  away  from 
home  in  any  direction." 

"Why,  John,  all  our  folks  go 
down  by  the  river  at  times;  did  you 
not  see  Dian  starting  for  a  walk  down 
there  just  as  we  were  leaving  the 
house  to  come  up  here?" 

Again  that  white,  silent  wrath 
spread  over  the  face  of  her  compan- 
ion, and  added  to  it,  was  a  flaming 
redness  which  seemed  to  leap  into 
his  eyes  instead  of  his  cheeks.  This 
frightened  the. girl  at  his  side  at  the 
effect  of  her  own  words.  Truly  he 
did  see  Dian  start  out  that  way;  he 
remembered  it  all  very  clearly  now, 
but  in  his  proud  endeavor  to  drive 
her  out  of  his  heart,  he  had  also 
driven  her  out  of  his  mind. 

"I  dare  say,  John,  dear,  she  is 
expecting  to  meet  Tom  Allen  or 
Henry  Boyle,  for  you  know  Dian 
always  has  a  string  of  beaus  running 
after  her." 

This  was  said  to  comfort  John,  and 
to  assist  in  driving  from  his  face  that 
awful  anger  whose  white  silence  so 
terrified  her. 

After  a  pause,  John  asked  her: 

"Do  you  want  to  go  with  me  down 
to  the  river  and  show  me  where  it  is 
that  you  met  this  man?  It  is  barely 
possible  that  Dian  may  have  gone  in 
the  same  direction." 

They  were  returning  from  town 
now,  and  Ellen  answered: 

"Of  course  she  has,  for  the  place 
where  I  met  him  is  just  where  Dian 
and  I  cleared  away  the  underbrush 
purposely  for  a  little  shady  retreat 
for  us,  and  until  we  were  mad  at 
each  other  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  never 
went  there  alone,  and  we  rarely 
missed  a  day  but  wash  day  and  Sun- 
days of  going  out  there  to  talk  and 
rest.  Of  course  I  will  go  with  you, 
only  let  us  go  by  the  house,  so  I  can 
leave  these  things  there  for  Aunt 
■Clara." 


There  was  very  little  said  on  that 
riverward  walk.  Ellen  was  thinking 
sadly  of  the  many  times  she  had  met 
and  talked  with  the  young  stranger, 
of  which  she  dared  not  speak  to  her 
companion,  and  of  how  foolish  and 
daring  she  had  been  to  run  such 
risks.  She  was  thinking,  too,  of 
Dian  being  down  there,  and  wonder- 
ing with  a  foolish,  vague  jealousy,  if 
Dian  had  also  been  there  when  she 
knew  it  not,  and  if  she  was  flirting 
with  the  officer.  But  she  put  this 
away  in  a  moment,  for  she  would  not 
do  Dian  the  injustice  to  suppose  that 
with  all  her  proud  and  self-centered 
spirit,  she  could  deliberately  do  such 
a  criminal,  deceitful  thing  as  that 
would  be.  She  forgot  to  designate 
her  own  conduct  as  severely  as  she 
was  doing  the  faintly  supposed  con- 
duct of  her  friend.  But  then,  Dian 
was  such  an  eminently  proper  young 
woman;  no  one  ever  suspected,  much 
less  accused  her  of  doing  anything 
unladylike  or  at  all  imprudent. 

As  for  poor  John  Stevens,  he  had 
been  laboring  for  years,  ever  since 
he  had  been  a  man,  with  a  man's 
understanding  of  life  and  its  respon- 
sibilities, for  the  acquisition  of  the 
severe  self-control  necessary  to  sub- 
due his  passionate  nature.  He  had 
fought  such  a  gallant  fight  against 
his  love  for  Diantha  Willis,  that  no 
one,  not  even  Dian  herself,  sus- 
pected the  profound  emotions  which 
had  been  so  hard  for  him  to  control. 
While  his  temper,  that  fierce,  vicious 
thing,  which  his  dead  sainted  mother 
had  trained  him  from  early  youth  to 
hold  in  check,  which  he  had  prayed 
over,  aye,  and  even  fasted  over,  that 
it  might  never  rise  beyond  his  power 
of  government,  now,  indeed,  he  felt 
that  with  both  love  and  anger  flood- 
ing his  soul  in  such  an  overwhelming 
tide,  he  was  still  most  powerless  to 
even  attempt  to  hold  that  temper  in 
check.  His  hands  kept  clinching 
and  twitching  in  unavailing  impo- 
tence, and  his  throat  was  so  dry  and 
parched  that  he  could  not  have  ut- 
tered a  word.      His  whole  being  was 
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for  the  time  a  darkened  void,  where 
nought  but  a  fearful  apprehension 
and  hot  anger  could  penetrate  his 
consciousness. 

He  walked  beside  his  companion 
in  silence,  which  was  far  worse  than 
other  men's  noisy  rage. 

"Why,  John,  I  think  I  am  more 
frightened  of  you  than  I  was  of  the 
soldier,"  said  Ellen  at  last.  The 
silence  had  become  too  oppressive 
for  her.  "I  can't  imagine  what  ails 
you  today.  I  thought  you  were  the 
gentlest  and  quietest  of  men." 

John  stopped  short  in  their  walk, 
looked  up  a  moment  into  the  burn- 
ing hot  summer  sky  above  him, 
stroked  his  beard  with  a  slow,  drawl- 
ing motion,  and  with  a  little  prepara- 
tory cough  to  clear  away  the  dryness 
in  his  throat,  he  said  in  his  drawling 
voice: 

"Oh,  don't  be  afraid;  I  would  not 
injure  even  a  soldier,  if  it  were  not 
wise  or  right  to  do  so,  my  girl.  I 
feel  a  little  angry,  that  is  all,  that  any 
one  should  seek  to  entangle  our  girls 
and  draw  them  away  from  the  safety 
and  purity  of  their  own  innocent, 
happy  lives.  That  is  all.  Don't  be 
afraid;  I  dare  say  you  and  I  are  both 
imagining  a  lot  of  things  which  will 
never  happen.  You  will  soon  forget 
all  about  this  handsome  devil,  while 
Diantha  we  will  find  is  down  there 
quietly  sparking  Henry  Boyle,  or 
some  other  nice  fellow,  and  she  will 
get  angry  to  see  us  come  spying  on 
her  love  affairs." 

Yet  even  as  he  spoke  his  keen 
eyes  detected  away  in  the  distant 
trees,  where  the  brush  had  been  cut 
away  and  the  eyes  could  travel  some 
distance  in  the  green  embrasure,  a 
glint  of  a  white  dress,  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  coat  beside  the  dress 
was  a  blue  one,  not  the  dark  home- 
spun he  knew  would  be  worn  by  his 
own  people. 

Both  John  and  Ellen  instinctively 
quieted  every  evidence  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  Ellen  fell  behind  her 
companion,  with  a  dreadful  shrinking 
fear  at  her  heart,  mixed  even  then 


with  a  bit  of  jealousy  of  her  friend's 
apparent  free  understanding  with  her 
own  cavalier. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 
growled  a  low,  husky  voice  behind 
the  two  who  were  seated  on  a  fallen 
tree,  apparently  absorbed  in  a  book. 

Diantha  Willis  looked  up,  startled, 
yet  with  full  control  of  herself  still 
held  like  a  silken  cord. 

"Oh,  John,  this  is  Captain  Sher- 
wood, of  the  United  States  army,  you 
know,  and  he  is  reading  Shakespeare 
to  me,  for  you  know  how  fond  of 
poetry  I  am." 

"How  did  you  come  here?"  again 
growled  the  husky  voice,  unheeding 
the  brave,  frank  explanation  so  coolly 
offered  him. 

The  young  officer  threw  back  his 
head,  partly  because  he  was  encour- 
aged by  the  apparent  lack  of  fear  on 
the  part  of  his  companion,  and  partly 
because,  no  matter  if  he  possessed 
every  fault  and  sin  in  the  decalogue, 
Captain  Sherwood  was  no  coward. 

"Well,  my  good  fellow,  even  h 
your  question  is  not  a  very  civil  one, 
I  will  still  give  you  a  civil  answer.  I 
came  here  as  I  usually  go  every- 
where, on  the  back  of  my  trusty 
horse.  I  suppose  even  a  soldier  is 
permitted  to  go  where  he  pleases  in 
this  free,  and  partly  civilized  domain 
belonging  to  Uncle  Sam.  Have  you 
any  objections  to  my  going  wherever 
I  please?" 

John  folded  his  arms,  and  waited 
silently  for  more  explanations. 

The  soldier  also  waited  a  moment, 
and  then  constrained  to  say  some- 
thing more,  in  spite  of  himself  he 
added : 

"This  young  lady  has  conde- 
scended to  let  me  read  to  her  some 
of  the  eloquent  classics  found  in  our 
immortal  Shakespeare.  But  perhaps 
you  know  nothing  01  poetry,  and 
Shakespeare's  name  may  not  even 
have  a  meaning  for  you. ' ' 

The  insolence  of  this  reply  did  not 
provoke  the  other  to  outward  anger, 
although  it  certainly  had  its  effect. 

Just  at  this  moment  Ellen    came 
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out  from  her  retreat,  and  as  the  sol- 
dier caught  sight  of  her  he  swept  off 
his  cap  in  a  magnificent  bow,  and 
with  a  fine  and  dignified  manner,  the 
manner  of  a  Southern  gentleman  to 
the  woman  he  wishes  to  please,  he 
said  softly: 

"It  is  a  rare  Dleasure  to  see  Miss 
Willis."  Then  as  he  saw  the  girl's 
face  was  white  with  fear,  and  her 
hands  clasped  in  evident  pain,  he 
bowed,  and  added:  "Do  not  be 
alarmed,  madam,  I  am  too  insignifi- 
cant for  your  friend  to  seek  to  harm 
me,  and  as  for  him,  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  he  is  your  friend,  he  and 
his  are  sacred  to  me  from  this  mo- 
ment; I  would  not  injure  him  or  them 
even  if  my  own  life  pays  the  pen- 
alty." 

There  was  a  grandioseness  about 
this  speech  which  struck  upon 
Dian's  nerves  a  little  unpleasantly, 
but  to  Ellen  the  tone  and  the  man- 
ner seemed  the  most  gentlemanly 
and  elegant  she  had  ever  witnessed; 
while  his  evident  emotion  at  seeing 
her,  flattered  her  vain  soul  with  in- 
finite sweetness. 

All  this  while  John  had  stood 
watching  everything  and  saying 
nothing.  At  last  Dian  approached 
him,  and  laying  her  hand  fearlessly 
upon  his  arm  she  said  in  a  slightly 
shaken  voice,  although  still  with  per- 
fect self-control: 

"I  hope,  John,  you  will  remember 
that  this  gentleman  has  done  nothing 
offensive,  and  that  it  was  my  fault 
that  he  remained  here  to  read  to  me. 
You  will  allow  him  to  return  to  his 
own  place  without  the  least  molesta- 
tion from  anyone.  For  the  rest  I 
alone  am  to  be  held  responsible." 

John  groaned  in  spite  of  himself. 
Both  of  the  girls,  like  the  women 
they  were,  would  not  cast  blame 
upon  the  man,  but  would  blame 
themselves  and  exonorate  him, 
taking  away  his  only  weapon  of  re- 
venge. 

That  groan  startled  Dian,  made 
Ellen  tremble  like  a  broken  reed  in 


the  wind,  and  even  the  soldier's  face 
paled  a  little  at  its  intensity. 

But  Dian  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. Her  common  sense  stood  her 
in  good  stead  now.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  romantic;  good  practical 
sense  and  reason  was  what  they  all 
needed  now. 

She  caught  hold  of  his  arm  with 
her  own  small  but  firm  hand  and  said 
calmly  and  distinctly: 

"Look  here,  John,  there's  no 
sense  in  your  getting  angry.  You 
know  well  enough  that  President 
Young  has  said  repeatedly  that  there 
shall  be  no  blood  spilt  in  these  times, 
and  you  know,  too,  that  this  gentle- 
man is  not  to  blame  if  a  girl  chooses 
to  accept  his  invitation  to  spend  an 
hour  in  his  company.  Just  calm 
yourself,  for  neither  Ellen  nor  I  have 
committed  any  sin,  and  we  are  old 
enough  to  have  some  rights  of  our 
own.  And  I  am  not  going  to  be 
dictated  to  by  any  creature  on  this 
earth,  man  or  woman.  Whatever 
you  want  to  say  to  me  must  not  be 
said  in  anger." 

John  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the 
woman  beside  him,  and  such  a  look! 
He  was  muttering  under  his  breath: 
"Oh,  God,  help  me!"  And  the 
anguish  and  love  and  anger  and 
struggle  for  self-control  which  was 
shown  in  that  look  shook  even  Dian's 
heart  with  a  vague  trembling  which 
she  could  not  understand. 

"Dian,  you  take  Ellen  and  go 
home.  I  shall  do  nothing  rash,  God 
help  me,  and  you  need  have  no  fear; 
but  I  beg  you  to  go  quietly  home, 
and  take  good  care  of  our  little 
Ellen." 

Moved  by  some  inexplicable  im- 
pulse, the  girl  drew  herself  close  to 
him  and  in  a  low  whisper  she  said: 

"Don't  be  harsh,  John,"  and  then 
lower  still,  "If  you  love  me,  John." 

(To  be  continued. ) 


A  cheerful  temper,  joined  with  in- 
nocence, will  make  beauty  attractive, 
knowledge  delightful,  and  wit  good 
natured. 
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VI. 

When  the  Sandwich  Islands  were 
first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  by  the  discoveries  of  Captain 
Cook,  and  following  that  time  the 
entire  group  was  in  the  throes  of  a 
mortal  conflict,  the  old  conditions 
were  slowly  changing,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  ruler,  who  could  subject 
the  warring  elements  to  some  sort 
of  discipline,  was  deeply  felt.  The 
kings  of  the  various  islands  were  en- 
deavoring to  extend  their  possessions 
by  conquest,  and  were  frequently 
called  to  crush  out  rebellion  among 
their  own  proud  chiefs.  Kalanio- 
puu  was  king  of  Hawaii  and  also 
held  an  important  district  upon  the 
opposite  coast  of  Maui,  from  which 
point  of  vantage  he  made  several 
attempts  to  subject  the  entire  island 
to  his  sway,  but  with  varying  suc- 
cess, for  his  encroachments  were 
firmly  met  by  Kahekili,  '  'the  Thun- 
derer," who  was  the  accepted  king 
of  Maui,  Molokai  and  Lanai.  Ka- 
hahana,  the  king  of  Oahu,  also 
claimed  possessions  upon  Molokai 
and  Lanai,  though  his  claims  were 
resisted  by  Kahekili,  who,  aided  by 
his  brother  who  was  husband  to  the 
queen  of  Kauai  and  Niihau,  not  only 
wrested  the  disputed  territory  from 
him,  but  also  overran  and  subjected 
Oahu. 

Kolaniopuu  tiring  of  his  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  extend  his  posses- 
sions upon  Maui,  soon  after  the 
tragic  death  of  Captain  Cook,  re- 
turned to  Hawaii,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1782.  Before  his  death,  however, 
he  proclaimed  his  son,  Kiwalao,  his 
successor,  and  his  nephew,  Kame- 
hameha,  the  custodian  of  the  war 
god,.  Kaili.  It  was  soon  apparent 
that  there  could  be  no  good  feeling 
between  these  two,  and  the  aged 
king  found  it  necessary  to  send  his 
nephew  away  from  the  court  for  his 
safety  and  to  preserve  peace  even 
while  he  yet  lived. 


When  he  died  the  new  king,  with 
many  powerful  chiefs  and  warriors, 
carried  his  remains  to  the  royal 
burial  place  at  Honaunau,  in  the 
district  of  Kona.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  burial  of  the  king  was  but  a 
pretext,  and  that  it  was  the  design 
to  surprise  the  town  of  Kailua,  the 
chief  town  of  Kona;  therefore,  Ka- 
mehameha  and  the  chiefs  of  Kona, 
moved  with  their  forces  to  Honau- 
nau to  assist  in  the  burial  services, 
and  to  listen  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  new  king. 

Concerning  the  division  of  lands 
that  usually  followed  the  installation 
of  a  new  king,  Kiwalao  merely  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  the  will  of  his 
father  that  he  should  be  king  of  Ha- 
waii, and  that  Kamehameha  should 
receive  the  custody  of  his  war  god, 
which  placed  him  next  to  the  king. 
No  other  chiefs  were  mentioned,  and 
they  were  filled  with  dissatisfaction ; 
with  some,  this  dissatisfaction  led  to 
an  open  revolt  when  the  distribution 
of  lands  was  finally  made.  The 
king  had  publicly  treated  Kameha- 
meha with  insult,  and  to  him  the 
disaffected  chiefs  looked  as  a  leader. 

Forces  were  speedily  collected  on 
either  side  and  war  declared.  In  the 
battle  that  followed  Kiwalao  was 
slain  and  Kamehameha  was  by  right 
king  of  Hawaii.  The  royal  forces 
were  routed  and  fled  in  confusion, 
some  to  the  mountains  and  some  to 
the  place  of  refuge  at  Honaunau. 
Keoua,  the  uncle  of  Kiwalao,  and 
one  of  the  main  instigators  of  the 
war,  retired  into  Kau  and  declared 
himself  king  of  Hawaii,  while  Ke- 
awemauhili,  another  powerful  chief, 
set  up  an  independent  government  in 
Hilo.  But  three  of  the  six  districts 
of  Hawaii,  Kona,  Kohala  and  Ha- 
makua  remained  true  to  Kameha- 
meha. 

Against  the  rebellious  chiefs  Ka- 
mehameha directed  his  forces  with  a 
view  to  bring  them  into  subjection 
before  attempting  the  conquest  of  the 
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other  islands,  for  already  had  his 
soaring  ambition  marked  out  this 
work  as  a  fulfillment  of  his  high  des- 
tiny. He  had  been  named  by  an 
aged  Kaula,  or  prophet,  to  whose 
utterances  a  peculiar  sacredness  was 
attached,  as  the  conqueror  and  future 
king  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  war  lor  the  ascendency  upon 
Hawaii  was  carried  on  in  a  very  des- 
ultory manner  and  with  varying  suc- 
cess upon  either  side,  though  with 
the  ultimate  result  that  the  power  of 
Kamehameha  became  steadily  more 
firmly  established. 

During  a  temporary  lull  in  the 
hostilities  upon  Hawaii  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  and  well  trained  army 
he  descended  upon  the  island  of 
Maui  in  retaliation  for  support  given 
to  his  enemies.  Kahekili  was  absent 
upon  Oahu,  which  had  been  but  re- 
cently added  to  his  dominions,  and 
his  son,  Kalanikupule,  met  Kameha- 
meha upon  the  plains  of  Wailuku. 
A  fierce  and  bloody  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  forces  of  Kamehameha 
steadily  pressed  upon  their  enemies. 
The  ground  was  so  stubbornly  con- 
tested that  the  waters  of  the  Iao, 
back  of  Wailuku,  were  dammed  up 
by  the  heaps  of  slain  and  flowed  red 
to  the  sea.  The  young  prince  es- 
caped and  fled  to  his  father  on  Oahu. 

Just  as  Kamehameha  had  com- 
pleted the  subjection  of  Maui  he  was 
called  back  to  Hawaii  by  reverses 
upon  that  island.  Keoua  during  his 
absence  had  overrun  Hilo  and  slain 
Keawemauhili,  whom  he  suspected 
of  being  favorable  to  Kamehameha, 
and  inflated  with  his  success  contin- 
ued his  conquests  into  the  domains 
of  the  latter.  Hamakua  and  Kohala 
were  overrun,  and  the  victorious 
army  was  just  preparing  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Kona,  which  was  defended 
by  Kaaina,  one  of  Kamehameha' s 
most  powerful  generals,  when  he  re- 
turned so  opportunely  and  joined 
forces  with  him.  Keoua  was  beaten 
back,  and  passing  through  Hilo  re- 
treated back  into  Kau  by  way  of  the 
volcano  Kilauea.      At  night  the  army 


encamped  upon  the  mountains  near 
the  crater,  in  three  divisions.  Be- 
fore morning  there  was  a  terrible 
eruption  in  which  one  entire  division 
was  suffocated  by  the  poisonous 
gases  that  exhaled  from  the  crater 
and  from  many  seams  rent  by  earth- 
quakes in  its  vicinity.  The  dis- 
spirited  remnants  were  oppressed 
with  the  superstitious  belief  that  the 
gods  favored  the  conquests  of  Ka- 
mehameha, but  it  did  not  seem  to 
effect  the  stubborn  resistance  of  Ke- 
oua both  in  Kau  and  in  Hilo. 

Kamehameha  sought  the  counsel 
of  the  priesthood  to  know  how  to 
accomplish  his  purposes  of  conquest, 
and  was  assured  that  if  he  would 
complete  a  large  temple  near  Kawai- 
hae  Bay,  and  dedicate  it  to  the  gods 
with  suitable  sacrifices,  that  they 
would  smile  upon  him.  Accord- 
ingly the  temple  was  built,  and  as  it 
progressed,  human  beings  were 
sacrificed.  When  all  was  in  readi- 
ness, acting  on  the  advice  of  his 
chief  counselors,  he  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Keona,  in  Kau,  to  come 
and  meet  him  there,  that  terms  ol 
peace  might  be  agreed  upon  between 
them.  From  what  transpired  at 
that  meeting  it  seems  more  likely 
that  murder  rather  than  peace  was 
the  object  of  Kamehameha;  for  when 
Keoua  arrived  at  the  beach  in  his 
large,  double  war  canoe,  and  while 
stepping  ashore  he  was  treacherously 
slain  by  one  of  Kamehameha' s  most 
trusted  chiefs,  and  several  of  his 
attendants  were  likewise  slain.  His 
body  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the 
war  god,  Kaili,  in  the  new  temple. 
Without  further  opposition,  Kame- 
hameha thus  became  the  undisputed 
sovereign  of  Hawaii,  and  was  at  lib- 
erty to  push  his  conquests  upon  the 
other  islands. 

At  this  time  and  subsequently, 
there  were  many  vessels  visiting  the 
islands,  and  the  native  chiefs  eagerly 
sought  for  the  superior  weapons  of 
the  whites;  some  even  conspired  to 
surprise  and  seize  some  of  the 
smaller   vessels,    but    Kamehameha, 
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with  a  sagacity  that  promised  well 
for  his  ambitious  designs,  sought  and 
obtained  the  good  will  of  the  for- 
eigners by  many  acts  of  kindness, 
and  a  uniform  course  of  honesty  and 
fairness.  He  was  recognized  by 
them  as  the  peer  among  the  native 
chieftains,  and  soon  acquired,  by 
gift  and  purchase,  an  equipment  of 
arms  and  ammunition  far  superior  to 
any  of  his  rivals.  He  had  one  com- 
pany armed  with  muskets,  and  well 
drilled  in  their  use  by  officers  of  the 
ships.  In  February,  1794,  as  a  return 
for  hospitalities  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  king,  Vancouver,  who 
had  proved  himself  a  true  friend  to 
the  natives  while  cruising  among  the 
islands,  had  a  small  vessel  con- 
structed for  him,  which  proved  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  his  naval 
forces. 

The  chiefs  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  other  countries  were  desirous  of 
possessing  their  lands  and  were 
easily  persuaded  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  whose  repre- 
sentative Vancouver  was;  and,  in  a 
meeting  held  aboard  the  Discovery, 
for  this  purpose,  Vancouver  claims 
that  it  was  the  design  to  formally 
cede  the  island  to  England  and  that 
this  was  done,  but  the  natives  claim 
it  was  only  to  ask  the  support  and 
protection  of  England  against  their 
enemies,  and  they  expressly  reserved 
to  themselves  all  power  pertaining  to 
the  government  of  the  island. 

They  hoped  for  aid  in  subjecting 
other  islands,  but  in  this  they  were 
disappointed;  for  Vancouver,  in- 
stead, did  everything  in  his  power 
to  establish  peace  between  Hawaii 
and  the  allied  kings,  Kaeo,  of  Kau- 
ai, and  Kahekili  of  Maui,  Molokai, 
Lanai  and  Oahu.  It  was  but  a  short 
time  after  his  departure,  however, 
before  hostilities  were  renewed.  The 
allies,  instead  of  waiting  for  Karae- 
hameha  to  push  his  conquests,  united 
their  forces,  and  in  an  immense  fleet 
of  canoes,  embarked  for  Hawaii. 
They  were  met  by  the  naval  force  of 
Kamehameha  and  utterly  routed  and 


dispersed.  Three  cannons  manned 
by  white  men  aboard  the  new  vessel 
lately  acquired,  played  great  havoc 
among  the  crowded  canoes.  The 
shattered  forces  retreated  across 
the  channel  to  Maui,  and  the  aged 
king,  Kahekili,  pled  for  a  truce, 
saying  that  when  the  black  Kapa 
covered  him,  his  kingdom  should  be 
Kamehameha' s.  He  soon  afterward 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Kalanikupule.  But  he  was  not  long 
left  in  undisputed  possession  of  his 
kingdom;  for  the  conqueror,  at  the 
head  of  a  well  equipped  army,  in 
which  were  several  white  men,  soon 
overran  Maui,  Molokai  and  Lanai, 
and  effectually  subdued  them.  Ko- 
lanikupule  retired  into  Oahu,  and 
gathered  his  forces  for  a  strong  de- 
fense of  that  island.  In  the  Nuu- 
anu  valley,  lying  back  of  Honolulu  ^ 
the  armies  met  in  a  last  final  struggle. 
The  Oahuans  were  posted  behind 
a  stone  wall  upon  the  steep  hillside, 
and  believed  themselves  safe  from 
assault;  but  a  field-piece  was  brought 
to  bear  on  them  by  Young,  a  white 
man,  in  Kamehameha's  service,  and 
their  rude  barricade  was  shattered 
and  they  fled  in  confusion  up  the 
narrowing  valley,  fiercely  crowded 
before  the  resistless  rush  of  the 
elated  victors.  Some  escaped  up 
the  steep  mountain  side  on  either 
hand,  the  rest  were  pursued  to  the 
end  of  the  valley.  The  "Pali"  was 
before  them,  an  abrupt  precipice, 
many  hundred  feet  high;  behind 
them  a  relentless  wall  of  spears. 
They  turned  and  fought  with  the 
energy  of  despair,  disputing  foot  by 
foot,  until  they  sank  overcome  by 
many  .  wounds  or  were  literally 
crowded  over  the  awful  height.  Ka- 
lanikupule was  slain  and  the  victory 
was  complete.  All  the  islands  ex- 
cept Kauai  and  Niihau  were  sub- 
jected, and  the  conqueror  was  ready 
to  embark  for  the  final  struggle,  but 
was  deterred  by  a  fierce  storm,  and 
before  he  could  carry  out  his  de- 
signs, he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Hawaii    to    put    down    a    rebellion 
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there.  This  was  the  last  of  his  bat- 
tles; for  the  king  of  Kauai  and  Nii- 
hau,  foreseeing  the  inevitable,  yield- 
ed his  peaceful  allegiance,  aud  Ka- 
mehameha  became  the  first  king  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Though  justly  celebrated  as  a 
warrior,  the  true  greatness  of  Ka- 
mehameha  is  more  readily  discerned 
in  the  wise  use  he  made  of  his  new 
powers.  Though  claiming  the  lands 
of  the  entire  group  by  right  of  con- 
quest and  by  inherent  right  of  sov- 
ereignty, he  took  care  to  so  carefully 
distribute  them  and  showed  such  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  the  chiefs  as 
to  bind  them  more  firmly  to  him  and 
to  render  his  power  more  absolute. 
Governors  were  appointed  over  each 
island  or  cluster  of  islands,  who, 
with  the  approval  of  the  king,  ap- 
pointed chiefs  of  districts  and  vil- 
lages, tax  collectors  and  other  needed 
officials.  The  governors  were  re- 
sponsible to  the  king  for  the  amount 
of  taxes  apportioned  to  them,  and 
they  assessed  such  taxes  as  they  re- 
quired or  as  the  resources  of  the 
people  would  permit.  The  ancient 
traditionary  laws  of  the  people  were 
strictly  enforced,  together  with  such 
other  laws  proclaimed  by  the  will  of 
the  king  as  were  found  necessary  to 
restore  peace.  The  rights  of  all 
classes  were  more  carefully  regarded 
and  the  people  enjoyed  greater  lib- 
erty than  ever  before.  The  spirit  of 
peace  and  contentment  which  was 
diffused  throughout  the  group  by 
these  reforms,  was  in  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  disorder  and  anarchy 
under  which  the  land  had  so  long 
groaned,  and  marks  this  epoch  as 
the  golden  age  of  the  nation. 

Measured  by  the  standard  of  the 
people  among  whom  his  life  was 
passed  Kamehameha  may  be  justly- 
ranked  with  the  great  minds  of  the 
age.  Whether  in  council  or  upon 
the  battle  field  he  was  quick  to  dis- 
cern the  faults  and  weakness  of  others 
and  to  turn  them  to  his  own  advan- 
tage. The  impress  of  his  genius  is 
seen  in  the  laws  and  institutions  of 


his  country,  and  what  he  accom- 
plished for  the  amelioration  of  his 
race  entitles  him  to  the  love  and  ven- 
eration with  which  he  is  regarded  by 
them  and  the  well  deserved  title  of 
"Father  of  his  country." 

After  reigning  twenty-four  years  as 
the  first  and  the  greatest  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  added  to  about 
half  that  number  of  years  as  king  of 
Hawaii,  Kamehameha  died  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1819,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four  years,  leaving  a  prosperous  and 
contented  people  to  whom  he  was 
endeared  by  his  many  rugged  vir- 
tues and  by  the  memory  of  the  de- 
liverance his  genius  had  wrought  out 
for  them.  Before  his  death  he  named 
as  his  successor  his  son  Liholiho,  but 
associated  with  him  his  favorite  wife, 
Kaahumanu,  to  whom  the  kingdom 
was  to  revert  in  the  event  of  his  un- 
worthiness. 

Liholiho  assumed  the  title  Kame- 
hameha II.,  and  after  him  came  three 
other  rulers  of  the  same  line,  who 
bore  the  title  of  Kamehameha  III., 
Kamehameha  IV.,  and  Kamehameha 
V.  respectively.  He  was  weak  in 
character  and  easily  influenced,  and 
in  one  case  at  least  this  must  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  blessing. 
His  father  upheld  rigidly  the  religion 
and  taboos  of  his  forefathers  and  died 
in  the  faith  of  his  heathen  gods.  But 
even  before  his  death  there  had  been 
considerable  skepticism  awakened 
among  the  people  in  reference  to 
the  sacredness  of  the  taboos.  They 
saw  the  whites  daily  violate  their 
most  sacred  exactions  with  immunity 
from  the  dire  consequences  that  they 
had  ever  been  taught  would  surely 
follow.  Besides  some  recalled  many 
occasions  when  they  had  unwittingly 
broken  a  taboo,  and  how  nothing 
ever  came  of  it  so  long  as  the  secret 
was  kept  from  the  priests  and  the 
officers  of  the  king.  Many  women 
had  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruits  and 
meats  and  had  even  eaten  with  men, 
always  in  secret  for  fear  of  the  ven- 
geance, not  of  the  gods,  but  of  the 
priests.     While   the  stern  old   king 
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lived  he  observed  the  laws  of  the 
taboo  and  mercilessly  enforced  them. 
During  his  reign  a  woman  was  killed 
for  entering  the  house  of  the  men, 
and  but  a  few  years  before  his  death 
three  men  were  executed  for  violating 
taboos  pertaining  to  the  royalty. 

Kaahumanu,  the  favorite  wife  of 
the  king,  was  invested  by  her  high 
rank  with  such  special  taboo  privil- 
eges as  pertained  to  her  class  of 
women,  but  at  the  same  time  she  was 
bound  by  other  exactions  equally 
with  her  lowest  slave.  Always  proud 
and  imperious,  these  restrictions  were 
deeply  galling  to  her,  and  as  second 
in  authority  in  the  kingdom  she  re- 
solved to  assert  the  rights  of  her  sex 
to  equal  privileges  with  the  men. 
She  won  over  the  mother  of  the  king, 
and  these  regularly  violated  the  taboo 
and  often  in  his  presence.  Finally 
they  won  over  the  chief  high  priest, 
Hewahewa,  and  together  they  per- 
suaded the  king  to  publicly  violate 
the  taboo  relating  to  the  laws  of  eat- 
ing, and  afterward  to  decree  the  de- 
struction of  the  temples  and  idols, 
and  to  abolish  the  worship  of  heathen 
gods  as  before  related. 

About  six  months  later,  on  March 
30,  1820,  the  first  American  mission- 
aries arrived  at  the  islands.  They 
were  kindly  received  by  members  of 
the  royal  family  and  other  persons  of 
note,  who  visited  them  in  their  ship. 
It  was  two  weeks  before  they  took 
up  their  abode  ashore,  as  there  was  a 
regulation  in  force  that  no  foreigner 
should  take  up  his  residence  upon 
the  islands  without  first  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  king  and  his  council. 
There  were  among  the  natives  white 
men  who  had  ingratiated  themselves 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  king  and 
some  of  the  nobility  by  intrigue. 
They  saw  a  danger  to  their  preten- 
sions if  knowledge  were  to  become 
generally  diffused  among  the  people. 
Besides  they  foresaw  that  their  licen- 
tiousness would  be  exposed  by  moral 
teachings  and  their  depravity  shown 
in  its  true  light.  These  sought  to 
prejudice  the  king  and  chiefs,  using 


as  an  argument,  that  it  would  dis- 
please England  for  Americans  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  upon  the  islands. 
This  was  a  very  potent  reason,  for  at 
that  time  the  chiefs  were  in  much 
fear  of  displeasing  England,  but  in  a 
meeting  of  the  chiefs  these  objections 
were  set  aside  and  the  missionaries 
and  their  families  were  permitted  to 
land  and  settle  upon  the  islands  for 
one  year.  When  the  year  was  ended 
they  were  so  well  established  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  better  part  of  the 
chiefs  that  the  question  of  limiting 
their  stay  was  never  broached. 

They  entered  into  the  task  of  edu- 
cating the  natives  in  temporal  knowl- 
edge while  looking  after  their  spirit- 
ual welfare.  In  their  efforts  they 
were  opposed  by  the  unscrupulous 
whites  who  had  taken  up  their  abode 
among  the  natives.  Without  shame 
or  remorse  these  used  their  influence 
by  precept  and  example  to  foster  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people, 
which  were  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  or 
of  Christianity.  There  were  no  uni- 
form marriage  laws  among  the  na- 
tives, and  these  men  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  the  most  promising 
of  the  native  women  to  become  their 
mistresses.  Against  such  practices 
the  missionaries  urged  the  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures  and  denounced  them 
in  no  measured  terms.  The  enmity 
of  a  class  whose  selfish  interests  were 
affected  by  the  increase  of  virtue  and 
knowledge  may  in  itself  seem  a  small 
thing,  but  in  this  case  they  were  un- 
fortunately men  who  had  the  ear  of 
the  king,  and  they  were  able  to  do 
much  to  retard  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  king's  court  was  in  a 
measure  given  up  to  profligacy,  and 
against  the  arguments  of  the  mission- 
aries the  king  answered :  '  'Five  vears 
more  and  I  will  become  a  good 
man." 

Kaahumanu  and  the  king's  mother, 
besides  many  others  of  the  principal 
rulers,  embraced  Christianity,  and  by 
this  means  the  new  religion  became 
generally    popular,    but    with    many 
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there  was  no  true  conception  of  what 
was  meant  by  Christianity.  They 
followed  the  chiefs  even  as  they  had 
obeyed  their  edicts  under  the  old 
conditions.  But  as  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  became  more  popular 
the  people  became  rapidly  educated 
in  many  things  that  advanced  them 
mentally,  morally  and  physically. 

In  July,  1824,  the  king  and  queen 
died  of  the  measles  while  visiting 
England,  where  they  had  been  re- 
ceived with  every  honor  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government  and 
royalty.  The  bodies  were  embalmed 
and  returned  to  the  islands  by  an 
English  frigate,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  every  display  of  inordi- 
nate grief  by  the  demonstrative  na- 
tives. 

The  young  prince  Kauikeouli  was 
proclaimed  king  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Kamehameha  III.  Kaahu- 
manu  was  the  acting  regent  during 
his  minority,  with  Kalaimoku  as  her 
prime  minister.  These  had  both  em- 
braced Christianity  and  were  able  to 
promulgate  laws  which  in  a  measure 
checked  the  immoral  practices  which 
were  so  much  opposed  to  its  pre- 
cepts. 

During  the  reign  of  Kamehameha 
III.  the  government  became  involved 
in  trouble  with  France,  arising  out 
of  its  treatment  of  Catholic  priests 
who  had  landed  upon  the  islands 
without  permission,  and  who  had 
been  banished  by  order  of  the  regent 
Kaahumanu,  and  upon  a  subsequent 
return  by  the  king  himself.  A 
French  vessel  of  war  visited  the  har- 
bor of  Honolulu  and  by  threats  of 
bombarding  the  town  compelled  the 
government  to  allow  the  priests  to 
return,  and  among  other  things  that 
the  restrictions  forbidding  the  land- 
ing of  spirituous  liquors  be  removed. 
Soon  afterward  a  vessel  arrived  from 
Valparaiso  with  both  priests  and 
liquor  aboard.  The  papists  had  be- 
come so  mixed  up  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  brandy  or  liquor 
that  the  same  term,  palani,  refers  to 
both. 


After  the  menace  from  the  French 
was  removed,  trouble  arose  with 
representatives  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. Certain  men,  citizens  of 
Great  Britain,  had  been  tried  in  the 
courts  of  the  islands  and  judgments 
enforced.  These  denied  the  right  of 
the  courts  to  dispose  of  their  cases 
as  they  had  done,  and  demanded 
that  the  action  of  the  courts  be  set 
aside  by  proclamation.  These  de- 
mands were  enforced  by  Lord  George 
Paulet,  in  command  of  H.  B.  M.'s 
ship  Carysfort,  who,  as  the  French 
had  done,  threatened  to  bombard 
the  town  of  Honolulu,  the  capital. 

Refusing  to  accede  to  the  demands 
made  upon  him  the  king,  by  advice 
of  his  counselors,  made  a  conditional 
cession  of  the  islands  to  Great  Bri- 
tain until  the  matter  could  be  laid 
before  the  English  government.  On 
the  sixth  of  July,  the  United  States 
ship,  Constellation,  arrived  in  Hono- 
lulu. Her  commander,  Commodore 
Kearney,  immediately  issued  a  pub- 
lic protest  against  the  seizure  of  the 
islands,  and  always  treated  the  de- 
posed king  with  all  the  courtesy  of 
an  independent  prince.  It  was  feared 
that  trouble  might  arise  between  the 
English  on  one  side  and  the  natives 
assisted  by  Kearney  on  the  other, 
but  the  collision  was  happily  averted 
by  the  arrival  of  Rear  Admiral 
Thomas,  of  the  English  navy,  who, 
by  orders  of  his  government,  came 
to  restore  the  islands  to  their  native 
sovereign. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1843.  France  and  England  en- 
tered reciprocally  into  an  agreement 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  that  neither 
of  them  would  ever  take  possession 
of  them  in  any  manner.  Several 
months  later  the  United  States, 
through  Secretary  of  State  Calhoun, 
formally  acknowledged  "the  full  in- 
dependence of  the  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment. ' ' 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  reign, 
Kamehameha  III.  began  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  the  annexation  of  the  Sand- 
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wich  Islands  to  the  United  States. 
The  necessary  papers  were  drawn  up 
and  only  waited  for  the  signature  of 
the  king,  but  his  death  unexpect- 
edly intervened,  and  his  successor 
broke  off  all  such  negotiations  and 
began  his  reign  under  the  title  of 
Kamehameha  IV.  He,  in  turn,  was 
succeeded  by  Prince  Lot,  who  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Kamehameha  V. 
He  died  in  1873,  without  heirs  and 
without  naming  his  successor,  so 
that  under  the  constitution,  the  peo- 
ple elected  one  of  the  high  chiefs, 
Lunalilo,  to  the  throne.  He  also 
died  within  the  year,  and  Kalakaua 
was  elected  by  the  people  in  1874. 

Kalakaua  was  charged  by  the  white 
people  with  fostering  the  interests  of 
his  native  subjects  to  the  detriment 
of  all  other  classes.  The  ioreign 
population  of  the  islands  were  the 
principal  taxpayers,  as  they  were  the 
planters,  ship-owners  and  general 
capitalists.  To  pay  court  expenses 
and  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  a 
tour  through  the  principal  countries 
in  the  world,  by  the  king  and  at- 
tendants, debts  were  incurred  by  the 
government.  In  1887,  the  foreign- 
ers arose  in  revolt,  and  by  threats 
compelled  the  king  to  dismiss  ob- 
noxious members  of  his  cabinet, 
notably,  Walter  M.  Gibson,  and  to 
grant  a  new  constitution,  greatly 
curtailing  his  own  prerogatives  and 
those  of  his  chiefs  or  lords  and  the 
natives.  Under  the  new  constitu- 
tion both  the  house  of  lords  and  of 
representatives  were  to  be  elected  by 
popular  vote,  thus  depriving  the 
throne  from  appointing  men  who 
would  side  with  it  in  matters  affect- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  royalty. 
Both  houses  meet  in  joint  session 
and  the  proceedings  are  carried  on 
in  both  the  English  and  Hawaiian 
languages. 

Kalakaua  died  in  San  Francisco, 
January  20th,  1891,  soon  after  land- 
ing for  a  second  tour  of  the  United 
States,  and  named  as  his  successor, 
his  sister,  Liliuokalani.  She  dis- 
missed the  ministers  forced  upon  her 


brother,  and  selected  new  ones;  but 
as  these  were  not  sufficiently  subser- 
vient to  her  will,  she  planned  to  have 
them  removed  by  a  vote  of  lack  ot 
confidence  in  the  legislature;  a  vote 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one.  A 
new  cabinet  was  named  by  the 
queen,  who  were  supposed  to  be  her 
tools,  but  even  they  stood  out 
against  her,  when  after  the  proroga- 
tion of  the  legislature,  she  endeav- 
ored to  force  their  signatures  to  a 
new  constitution,  which  was  con- 
trary to  the  law;  for  only  the  legis- 
lature, and  that  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
could  change  that  fundamental  law 
of  the  government. 

At  a  meeting  of  prominent  citi- 
zens at  Honolulu,  many  signed  a 
pledge  to  support  the  cabinet  in 
their  opposition  to  the  queen,  and 
appointed  a  committee  of  public 
safety,  thirteen  in  number. 

January  16th,  1893,  a  few  days 
later,  the  committee  issued  a  procla- 
mation abrogating  the  monarchia 
government  of  the  islands,  and  es- 
tablishing a  provisional  government, 
to  exist  "until  terms  of  union  with 
the  United  States  could  be  agreed 
upon."  Commissioners  were  sent 
to  Washington  with  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty,  which  was  agreed 
upon  and  signed  by  representatives 
of  both  governments.  In  laying  the 
matter  before  the  President,  Mr. 
Foster,  Secretary  of  State,  after 
an  exhaustive  review  of  the  question 
said: 

"It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state, 
that  pending  the  negotiations  lead- 
ing up  to  the  treaty  herewith  sub- 
mitted, the  undersigned  has  re- 
ceived such  assurances  from  the 
representatives  of  the  leading  pow- 
ers of  the  world,  and  from  our  min- 
isters abroad,  as  to  lead  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  incorporation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  into  our  Union, 
will  be  regarded  by  these  powers 
with  satisfaction  or  ready  acquies- 
cence. 

The  treaty  was  transmitted  by 
President    Harrison   to    the    Senate 
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with  a  message  favoring  its  adoption. 
In  one  clause  he  said: 

'  'Only  two  courses  are  now  open — 
one,  the  establishment  of  a  protector- 
ate by  the  United  States;  and  the 
other,  annexation  full  and  complete. 
I  think  the  latter  course,  which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  treaty,  will  be 
highly  promotive  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  Hawaiian  people  and  is  the 
only  one  that  will  adequately  secure 
the  interests  of  the   United  States." 

It  was  thought  that  the  treaty 
would  be  ratified  at  once,  but  such  a 
course  was  met  with  so  much  oppo- 
sition that  Congress  adjourned  with- 
out taking  decisive  action  upon  it, 
and  upon  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  he  by  a  message  to 
Congress  requested  the  return  of  the 
treaty  to  the  State  Department,  which 
was  done,  nor  has  it  again  been  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. Instead,  Colonel  James  H. 
Blount  was  appointed  a  special  com- 
missioner to  investigate  the  subject 
in  regard  to  the  advantage  that  would 
accrue  to  the  United  States   bv  an- 


nexation, and  also  to  learn  by  careful 
investigation  the  general  desire  upon 
the  islands  in  regard  to  annexation. 

Subsequent  events  have  proved 
that  there  are  many  who  favor  the 
restoration  of  the  Queen.  One  armed 
attempt  has  been  made  to  accomplish 
this,  but  the  Provisional  Government 
successfully  met  the  issue  and  over- 
came the  revolution,  sentencing  by 
court  martial  the  Queen  and  many  of 
her  adherents  to  imprisonment  for 
varying  terms.  Some  were  sentenced 
to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  after- 
wards commuted  to  fine  and  impris- 
onment. 

The  Provisional  Government  seems 
to  have  come  to  stay,  until,  at  least, 
it  accomplishes  the  object  of  its  crea- 
tion, annexation  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  ultimate  aim,  and 
though  nothing  is]  hoped  from  the 
present  Administration,  the  promo- 
ters of  the  scheme  have  not  yet 
given  up  the  final  accomplishment  ot 
the  union  for  which  they  so  earnestly 
hope. 

Marvin  E.  Pack. 


A  TALK  WITH  POVERTY. 


Grim  Poverty,  unwelcome  guest, 

That  strips  the  down  from  well-lined  nest, 

Though  guarded  well  with  skill,  the  best, 

What  seek  ye  here? 
You  say  a  lesson  you'd  impart, 
And  first  must  reach  the  naked  heart, 
Unrobed,  and  from  each  stay  apart, 

That  men  hold  dear. 

Well,  friend!     I've  seen  your  face  before! 
And  when  you  darkened,  last,  my  door, 
You  robbed  me  of  my  earthly  store, 

Scarce  left  me  hope. 
When  sick  in  body,  worn  in  mind, 
The  ills  of  life  all  seemed  combined 
To  break  the  ties  of  human  kind, 

You  marred  my  scope. 

Your  stern,  relentless,  crushing  blow, 
Youth's  blind  ambition  did'st  lay  low. 
Now  surely  I  your  lesson  know; 

That  you  would  teach. 
The  poor  I  pity  in  their  need; 
Kind  deeds  I've  learned  to  be  the  seed 
That  sown,  though  sower's  heart  may  bleed, 

To  heaven  reach. 


The  stranger  we  should  entertain, 
Without  a  thought  of  loss  or  gain; 
And  give  relief  for  every  pain, 

E'en  of  our  foes. 
Fair  Charity,  the  Christian's  grace, 
Should  hold  in  all,  the  foremost  place; 
The  cheerful  heart,  the  smiling  face 

Like  sunlight  glows. 

"You  now  must  learn  of  lilies  fair, 
And  sparrows,  wards  of  heaven's  care, 
And  raven's  cry,  to  heaven  a  prayer; 

Nor  raised  in  vain. 
To  trust  where  eye  can  never  see; 
When  none  but  God  can  hear  your  plea; 
And  rise  from  every  fetter  free, 

Washed  from  all  stain." 

"That  in  your  hand  the  gift  sublime, 
Fixed  Faith,  the  jewel  of  heaven's  mine, 
May  like  a  scepter — power,  divine — 

Shine  like  a  sun." 
Grim  Poverty,  unbidden  guest, 
I  yield  thy  terms.     God  knoweth  best! 
So  till  I  win  "Eternal  Rest," 

"His  will  be  done." 

Lewis  Stewart. 
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PRESENT    AND    FUTURE.* 

We  are  apt  to  look  at  the  knowl- 
edge we  gain  from  day  to  day  as 
something  not  connected  with  the 
present,  something  to  be  used  in 
future  life.  And  what  does  this 
future,  that  we  talk  about  so  much, 
mean  to  us?  How  many  years  have 
some  of  us  had  this  idea?  When  is 
it  to  come? 

Do  not  think  that  I  believe  we 
should  not  live  for  the  future,  for  I 
think  nothing  so  adds  sweetness, 
strength  and  dignity  to  life  as  the 
reaching  out  and  seeking  after  a 
higher  state  than  the  present.  In- 
deed, the  power  of  man,  to  see  him- 
self other  than  he  is,  gives  him  his 
distinctive  quality. 

This  future  is  so  important  that 
the  question  how  best  to  prepare  for 
it  is  the  question  of  life.  If  every 
time  we  learn  a  truth  we  think  we 
will  remember  it  and  use  it  "bye 
and  bye,"  our  efforts  are  not  bear- 
ing full  fruit.  We  all  hope  for  sal- 
vation, but  if  we  truly  understand 
the  conditions  which  govern  the 
obtaining  of  this  coveted  boon,  we 
feel  that  we  must  work,  work  ear- 
nestly and  constantly  for  it.  We 
all  hope  to  be  useful,  to  become 
noble  men  and  women,  but  to  gain 
such  a  future  we  must  use  the  pres- 
ent, for  it  is  all  that  really  belongs 
to  us;  the  past  is  gone  beyond  our 
recall  and  the  acts  of  today  deter- 
mine what  we  will  become. 

Every  truth  that  we  use,  adds  to 
our  power  to  gain  and  use  new 
truths.  Use  in  the  mental  as  well 
as  the  physical  world,  means  life; 
inactivity,  death.  Let  me  give  an 
example,  one  which  is  not  exag- 
gerated, of  the  way  many  persons 
study.  Perhaps  the  lesson  is  one  on 
the    delicate    structure    of   the    eye, 


*  An  address  delivered  in  the  General  Theol- 
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how  easily  it  is  injured,  and  what 
effect  reading  by  a  poor  light  will 
have,  and  thus  study  is  carried  on  in 
the  poorest  of  light,  with  the  letters 
dancing  before  the  eyes.  Knowl- 
edge has  been  gained,  but  at  what 
price?  Many  of  us  look  at  educa- 
tion as  embracing  mental  training 
only.  We  are  told  that  we  come  to 
earth  to  gain  these  bodies;  but  to 
judge  from  the  actions  of  many,  the 
body  is  of  the  least  importance. 

Much  of  the  schooling  received 
today,  gives  to  the  world  a  class  of 
people  who  might  be  called  walking 
encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  or  copies 
of  other  persons;  people  who  sim- 
ply use  their  brains  as  receptacles 
in  which  to  place  a  copy  of  some- 
body else's  thoughts.  It  is  sad  to 
see  a  human  being  with  all  his  ca- 
pacities, filling  the  place  in  the  world 
that  a  book  might  fill.  What  the 
world  needs  is  true  men  and  women, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  this  universal 
need  will  be  the  satisfaction  of  the 
individual  need. 

Some  people  hold  that  it  is  better 
to  become  acquainted  with  sin,  the 
better  to  know  evil  by  experience, 
then  truly  repenting,  they  will  be  in 
a  better  condition  to  do  good.  But 
when  we  consider  that  all  our  acts 
become  a  living  force  in  determining 
future  action,  that  we  really  are  what 
we  do,  I  think  there  is  no  one  who 
would  prefer  sin,  with  its  defilement, 
as  a  part  of  his  being,  to  innocence. 
Penitence  cannot  compare  with  pure, 
unspotted  innocence.  Enough  evil 
comes  to  all,  even  when  they  are 
endeavoring  to  remain  untarnished 
by  its  touch. 

The  noblest  manhood  and  woman- 
hood spring  from  the  noblest  child- 
hood. Look  at  the  little  child  kneel- 
ing at  its  mother's  knee  with  clasped 
hands  and  meekly  bowed  head,  re- 
peating its  evening  prayer.  Where 
again  in  life  do  you   see    innocence, 
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reverence  and  faith  so  beautifully 
pictured?  For  as  the  child  continues 
his  journey  in  life,  the  scene  changes; 
he  comes  to  the  path  of  doubts.  It 
seems  necessary  for  all  to  walk  along 
this  path  to  reach  the  pleasanter  one 
of  belief  beyond,  and  the  road  seems 
so  dark,  and  we  see  those  who  are  in 
such  a  perilous  condition  because 
they  remain  in  this  state,  that  we 
look  about  for  help,  and  if  we  seek 
earnestly  for  this  strength  from  God 
we  will  find  it,  and  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  it  lessens  our  burdens. 
But  this  faith  does  not  come  from 
simple  asking,  it  is  a  gift  from  God, 
and  as  such  we  must  live  worthy 
of  it. 

God  is  pleased  when  any  of  His 
children  give  their  life  to  His  service, 
but  He  prefers  the  opening  bud  to 
the  withering  flower. 

We  all  have  to  choose  what  we 
will  become,  and  whether  we  realize 
our  ideal  or  not  the  united  results  of 
every  day's  effort  will  tell.  We  come 
to  school  here,  our  main  purpose 
being  to  study  theology.  Our 
teachers  show  us  its  beauty,  and  they 
show  us  by  their  actions  that  they 
endeavor  to  practice  what  they  teach; 
but  it  is  for  us  to  choose  for  our- 
selves. If  we  disregard  their  admo- 
nitions they  are  not  to  blame,  for 
they  have  done  their  duty  and  we 
are  left  to  await  the  judgment  of 
God.  If  we  believe  what  they  tell 
us  are  we  doing  any  good  through 
that  belief?  Or  is  it  simply  the  faith 
without  works,  which  is  dead?  Our 
religion  counts  for  little  or  nothing  if 
it  does  not  enable  us  to  do  more 
than  those  who  have  not  its  enlight- 
enment. Our  attainments  should  be 
higher  for  we  will  be  judged  by  the 
knowledge  we  have  and  the  work 
we  do. 

There  is  nothing  of  value  obtained 
without  earnest  work.  As  Holland 
says: 

"God  gives  no  value  unto  men 

Unmatched  by  meed  of  labor. 
And  cost  of  worth  has  ever  been 

The  closest  neighbor. 


'All  common  good  has  common  price. 
Exceeding  good,  exceeding  Christ  bought  the 
key  of  Paradise 
By  cruel  bleeding. 

And  every  soul  that  wins  a  pl;>.ce 
Upon  itsjhills  of  pleasure 

Must  give  its  all,  and  beg  for  grace 

To  fill  the  measure." 

Life,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  seems 
so  great,  and  today  such  a  little 
thing.  Some  trifling  pleasure,  if 
right  before  us,  can  hide  eternity. 
Just  as  by  putting  my  hand  close  to 
my  eyes,  I  cannot  see  the  gigantic 
mountain  in  the  distance,  while  a 
place  on  the  mountain  as  large  as  my 
hand  would  never  be  noticed;  so  a 
sensual  pleasure  viewed  at  a  distance 
seems  nothing  compared  with  the 
higher  pleasure  of  living  by  prin- 
ciple, but  when  immediately  present, 
may  hide  from  view  the  principle. 

We  excuse  ourselves  by  saying, 
"Oh,  there  is  plenty  of  time;  of 
course  I  intend  to  stop  trifling  with 
life,  but  there  is  no  necessity  yet 
awhile."  Thus  we  weaken  our- 
selves; thus  by  little  follies  and  sins 
we  prepare  not  for  the  higher  life  but 
for  greater  sins. 

The  commission  of  sin  is  in  itself 
the  punishment,  for  it  degrades  the 
doer.  The  righteous  action  is  its 
own  reward  for  it  elevates  and  en- 
nobles the  doer. 

Good  and  evil  in  certain  qualities 
do  not  lie  very  far  apart.  It  takes 
very  little  to  change  devotion  to 
principle  to  obstinacy;  proper  self- 
confidence  to  miserable  self-conceit; 
toleration  of  sinners  to  toleration  of 
sin.  And  we  need  constant  help 
from  a  higher  than  earthly  source  to 
help  us  make  and  keep  in  mind 
these  distinctions. 

Let  us  seek  for  this  help  and  ever 
labor  diligently  to  make  today  the 
noblest  day  of  life,  and  the  future 
will  be  well  provided  for. 

Ray  Grant. 

DUTY. 

There  are  times  in  every  man's 
life  when  he  is  compelled  to  choose 
between    two    courses    of    conduct 
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Beckoning  to  him  from  one  path,  he 
sees  selfish  inclination  and  a  prudent 
regard  for  worldly  goods.  While 
from  the  other,  he  hears  the  words, 
"Ye  ought  to  obey  God."  Peter 
and  John  were  placed  in  this  position 
when  commanded  not  to  preach  or 
teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  said  first  to  themselves  and 
then  to  the  magistrates,  "We  ought 
to  obey  God."  This  "ought"  em- 
bodied in  their  minds  the  law  ot  con- 
science, the  law  of  duty,  and  the  law 
of  right,  and  these  three  combined 
were  greater  than  the  authority  of 
the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  or  selfishness 
and  worldly  prudence  combined. 

The  voice  of  duty  is  the  voice  of 
God.  God  created  man  in  His  own 
image  and  endowed  him  with  the 
power  to  do  right  and  wrong.  Dutv 
is  the  correlative  of  right,  and  what 
God  says  is  right,  therefore,  we 
should  obey  the  voice  of  duty. 

The  very  word  signifies  that  which 
we  owe  to  God.  Our  duty  is  made 
up  of  dues,  which  we  owe  and  are 
under  solemn  obligations  to  perform. 

The  foundation  therefore  of  human 
duty  is  two  fold.  First  the  idea  of 
duty  flows  from  the  idea  of  right, 
and  the  idea  of  right  is  implanted 
within  the  soul  by  virtue  of  its  God- 
like nature. 

Every  man  has  in  his  mind  a  moral 
scheme,  according  to  which  he  knows 
or  thinks  the  world  should  move,  in 
order  to  move  harmoniously  and 
prosperously.  All  that  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  plan  he  calls  right, 
and  all  opposed  to  it  he  calls  wrong. 
This  plan  or  moral  scheme  comes  to 
his  mind,  partly  through  original 
endowment  and  partly  through  study. 

All  things  are  right  which  con- 
tribute to  the  highest,  truest  and  best 
interest  of  the  world;  and  everything 
is  wrong  which  upsets  or  overthrows 
that  which  should  exist.  There  are 
certain  regulations  in  society,  which 
every  one  pronounces  right,  because 
without  them  society  could  not  ex- 
ist. The  same  is  also  true  of  civil 
government.   Consequently  all  minds 


say  everything  which  injures  the 
world's  best  welfare  is  wrong;  while 
all  which  enhances  it,  is  right. 
There  is  a  great  conflict  going 
on  in  the  minds  of  all  men  be- 
tween what  we  ought  to  do  and  what 
we  would  like  to  do;  between  duty  on 
one  hand  and  pleasure  on  the  other. 
For  example:  Here  is  an  act  which 
we  feel  and  know  is  right;  conscience 
urges  it  and  reason  approves  of  it, 
and  therefore  it  is  right.  On  the 
other  hand,  here  is  an  act  which  we 
ought  not  to  do,  because  it  is  wrong. 
It  is  wrong,  because  either  God  has 
forbidden  it,  or  it  is  contrary  to 
the  welfare  or  good  being  of  so- 
ciety, or  of  the  world.  We  con- 
tinually hear  people  laugh  and  say, 
"Yes,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  do  it, 
and  there  are  many  things  I  ought 
to  do,  so  that  is  of  no  consequence." 
But  if  that  is  of  no  consequence,  then 
God  is  of  no  consequence,  and  to  diso- 
bey the  "ought,"  is  to  disobey  God. 

This  sentiment  of  duty,  this  feel- 
ing and  knowledge  expressed  by  the 
word  ought,  is  designed  of  God  to 
be  the  regulator  of  every  true 
Christian  life. 

Why  should  we  pray?  Because 
we  ought  to,  and  that  is  enough. 
Why  should  we  live  a  correct  and 
consistent  life?  Because  we  ought 
to,  it  is  our  duty.  Why  should  we 
serve  and  love  God?  Because  we 
ought  to,  it  is  God's  commandment, 
and  hence  right.  So  all  through  the 
Christian  life.  To  let  self-interest 
govern  us,  is  to  let  the  idea  of  pleas- 
ure govern  us.  To  let  worldly  pru- 
dence govern  us,  is  to  let  the  fear  ol 
man,  the  love  of  praise,  the  love  of 
ease  and  the  dictates  of  the  wicked, 
govern  us.  But  to  ask  simply,  what 
is  right?  What  does  God  command? 
What  is  duty?  and  then  to  do  it, 
courageously  and  humbly,  is  to  be  a 
true  Christian.  Duty  is  most  beau- 
tifully expressed  by  Wordsworth : 

Oh!  duty,  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God, 
Thou  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 

To  check  the  erring  and  reprove. 
Thou  art  also  victory  and  law 
When  empty  errors  overawe. 
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THE    PRIESTHOOD    MUST  BE 
HONORED. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  opposing  those 
who  are  called  in  the  Priesthood  to 
preside  over  them.  This  opposition 
is  sometimes  manifested  in  back- 
biting, or  slandering  these  authori- 
ties; in  a  failure  to  sustain  such  in 
private  or  public,  and  sometimes  it 
is  exhibited  in  open  rebellion. 
Whichever  form  such  disregard  for 
the  Priesthood  takes,  it  is  dangerous. 
Those  who  yield  to  this  spirit  will 
sooner  or  later  lose  the  Holy  Ghost, 
unless  they  repent.  It  matters  not 
if  the  men  they  oppose  are  not  fully 
living  up  to  the  line  of  their  duty. 
Even  though  the  bearers  of  the  au- 
thority of  God  are  feeble  and  sinful 
creatures,  the  license  is  not  there- 
fore given  to  the  people  to  condemn 
and  fight  against  the  presiding  offi- 
cers. 

There  is  a  way  provided  in  the 
Church,  whereby  the  most  exalted, 
as  well  as  the  humblest,  may  be 
called  to  account  for  transgression. 
It  is  proper  for  these  means  to  be 
applied  to  every  sinner  to  correct 
his  imperfections.  If  they  are  not 
thus  applied  the  Lord  will  in  His 
own  way  and  time  remove  His  sloth- 
ful and  sinful  servants.  He  may  not 
do  so  as  soon  as  some  think  He 
should,  but  we  may  be  sure  He  will 
not  neglect  the  careless  no  more 
than  He  does  the  diligent. 

The  Lord  confers  His  Priesthood 
upon  men,  and  requires  His  people 
to  honor  that  Priesthood.  We  may 
not  feel  to  honor  the  bearers  as  men, 
nevertheless  we  cannot  entirely  sep- 
arate them  from  the  authoritv  they 
bear.  Nor  should  we  try  to  do  so, 
but  rather  seek  to  love  and  respect 


the  men  so  long  as  an  all-merciful 
Eather  can  bear  with  their  infirmi- 
ties. In  doing  this  we  will  at  least 
merit  the  blessings  of  God. 

President  Heber  C.  Kimball  once 
admonished  his  son,  who  was  called 
to  be  a  counselor  to  a  Bishop,  to 
''stand  side  by  side  with  your 
Bishop,  and  if  you  disagree  with  his 
views,  tell  him  so  only  in  private, 
but  never  oppose  his  counsel  in  pub- 
lic. If  you  will  do  this,  you  will 
gain  the  confidence  and  love  of  the 
people,  and  God  will  magnify  you." 

This  Bishop  was  very  erratic,  and 
created  antagonisms  among  the  peo- 
ple, yet  he  was  always  sustained  in 
public  by  Brother  Kimball,  while  the 
other  counselor  in  the  Bishopric 
took  sides  with  the  people  against 
the  Bishop,  and  thus  seemed  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  Ward.  Yet  when 
the  Bishop  was  released  because  ot 
the  strong  opposition  to  him,  the 
very  counselor  who  had  publicly 
honored  him  and  his  counsel  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
while  the  counselor  who  had  seem- 
ingly gained  favor  with  the  people 
by  taking  sides  with  them,  found 
that  he  had  entirely  lost  their  confi- 
dence. 

It  will  always  be  found  that  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow  follow  those 
who  fight  against  the  servants  of  the 
Lord,  while  success  will  attend  such 
as  sustain  the  hands  and  counsels  ot 
those  who  preside. 


LIBERTY. 


The  popular  idea  of  liberty,  and 
perhaps  that  which  is  most  pleasing 
to  contemplate,  is  that  conveyed  by 
the  word  "freedom" — as  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  action.  We  must,  however,  care- 
fully discriminate  between  liberty  and 
license.  True  liberty  is  elevating  in 
its  nature  and  tendencies;  license  is 
degrading.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
our  present  intention  to  deal  with 
liberty  as  a  beautiful  goddess  of 
lofty,  but  vague  and  undefinable  at- 
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tributes,  but  rather  to  reason  upon 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  to 
discern,  if  we  can,  what  is  liberty  in 
the  sphere  of  human  life  and  con- 
duct. 

We  may  say  at  the  outset,  that 
the  only  liberty  that  deserves  the 
name,  is  that  degree  of  freedom 
which  permits  us  to  do  as  we  please, 
so  long  as  we  do  not  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  others.  In  what  con- 
cerns himself  alone,  the  independence 
and  liberty  of  man  is  absolute.  But 
man  is  a  member  of  society.  Both 
his  tastes  and  necessities  make  him 
social  in  his  nature.  He  must,  there- 
fore, yield  up  to  others  some  of  the 
freedom  to  which  he  would  individu- 
ally be  entitled.  It  is  an  obligation 
which  he  owes  to  society  that  the 
liberty  that  he  exercises  shall  not  be 
an  oppression  to  them.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said,  that  all  that  makes  ex- 
istence valuable  to  any  one  depends 
upon  restraints  on  the  actions  of 
other  people.  So  it  is  said,  in  pop- 
ular government,  it  is  not  each  one  of 
the  people  ruling  himself  but  it  is 
each  one  being  ruled  by  all  the  rest. 
Society  has  and  demands  a  thousand 
claims  upon  the  individual,  which  re- 
sult in  modifications  of  that  absolute 
liberty  to  which,  viewed  as  an  indi- 
vidual, he  is  entitled.  For  instance, 
society  may  compel  him,  rightfully, 
to  contribute  his  part  in  the  public 
defense,  or  to  appear  in  court  and 
testify  for  the  good  of  others. 

As  individuals  are  not  accountable 
to  society  for  their  actions  in  so  far 
as  they  concern  the  interests  of  no 
one  but  themselves,  so  with  commu- 
nities, states  and  nations.  All  have 
rights  which  are  absolute  in  them- 
selves, and  each  must  yield  a  part  of 
its  freedom  lor  the  good  of  others 
and  the  common  welfare,  to  the  ex- 
tent, in  fact,  that  nothing  shall  be 
done  for  the  gratification  or  the  ad- 
vantage of  one  that  will  conflict  with 
the  rights  of  others.  Societies,  com- 
munities and  nations  must  be  re- 
strained, that  they  meddle  not  with 
things  with  which  they  have  no  con- 


cern, and  which,  while  perchance 
contributing  pleasure  to  them,  would 
result  in  pain  to  others;  otherwise 
freedom  is  wronged  and  liberty  is 
violated.  Indeed,  the  sole  end  for 
which  mankind,  either  individually 
or  collectively,  are  warranted  in  in- 
terfering with  the  freedom  of  action 
of  any  of  their  number  is  self-protec- 
tion, and  the  only  purpose  for  which 
power  can  be  rightfully  exercised 
over  any  member  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity, is  to  prevent  harm  to  others. 
The  good  ol  the  one,  either  physical 
or  moral,  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  any  action  that  adversely  effects 
the  rights  of  others. 

Many  liberties  are  naturally  essen- 
tial to  any  proper  enjoyment  of  life. 
These  have  been  called  inalienable, 
and  all  restraint  upon  them  is  tyr- 
anny. For  this  liberty  men  have 
fought  and  bled  for  ages,  and  nations 
have  been  precipitated  into  deadly 
wars,  that,  from  the  blood-sprinkled 
ashes  of  oppression's  ruins  might 
rise  the  phoenix  bird  of  liberty. 

Among  these  inalienable  rights  are: 

Self-preservation  from  violence  or 
injury  to  the  innocent. 

Untrammeled  freedom  in  one's  per- 
sonal feelings,  ideas,  words  and  ac- 
tions, so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict 
with  the  rights  of  others. 

Unquestioned  privilege  to  do  as 
one  pleases  with  his  own  property 
and  effects,  while  rightfully  restricted 
to  his  own  ends. 

The  preservation,  without  external 
interruption  or  violence,  of  the  ties  of 
domestic  and  family  relations,  which 
nature  and  divinity  have  vouchsafed 
to  man,  and  the  rights,  pleasures  and 
immunities  which  they  confer. 

The  right  to  be  and  appear  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  his  fellowman 
in  all  that  pertains  to  political  fran- 
chise, and  privileges  exercised  by  a 
combination  of  individuals. 

The  right  to  have  all  disputed 
claims  settled,  and  personal  charges 
against  himself  adjudicated  according 
to  equity  and  justice. 

Nations  have  also  like  inalienable 
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rights,  as  unqualified  protection  in 
what  is  their  own  alone,  and  freedom 
of  action  in  all  that  pertains  only  to 
themselves. 

A  large  degree  of  liberty  is  essen- 
tial to  growth  and  to  civilization. 
Individuality  must  not  be  destroyed 
in  either  individual  or  nation.  Men 
who  have  achieved  great  ends  have 
been  characterized  by  strong  individ- 
uality; and  men  of  genius  always 
have  more  individuality  about  them 
than  other  men.  They  are  less 
able,  too,  to  cast  their  characters  in 
other's  moulds.  To  destroy  their 
individuality  would  be  to  smother 
their  genius.  So  when  a  nation 
loses  individuality  in  its  numerical 
constituency,  it  loses  power,  force 
and  progressiveness.  In  China,  we 
have  an  example  ot  the  cessation  of 
individuality,  of  the  making  of  all  in- 
dividuals conform  to  certain  patterns, 
and  be  guided  by  certain  influences 
within  while  all  outside  spirit  and  in- 
fluence were  shut  off.  There  is  a 
nation  of  much  talent,  and  consider- 
able enlightenment,  particularly  for- 
tunate, too,  in  her  early  existence, 
in  being  supplied  with  a  good  set  of 
customs,  instituted  by  men  to  whom 
the  civilized  world  accords  the  title  of 
sages;  remarkable,  also,  for  impress- 
ing the  best  wisdom  they  possess 
upon  every  man  in  the  community, 
and  securing  the  highest  posts  of 
honor  to  those  appropriating  it. 
Such  a  nation,  we  might  say,  surely 
has  discovered  the  secret  of  human 
progress;  they  must  have  kept  stead- 
ily onward.  But  no;  they  have  be- 
come stationary,  and  have  so  re- 
mained for  thousands  of  years.  If 
they  are  ever  to  be  improved,  it  must 
be  done  by  foreigners.  They  have 
succeeded  in  governing  all  minds  by 
the  same  rules;  and  today  we  seethe 
contrasted  effect,  in  a  neighboring 
nation,  of  a  few  years  growth  of  lib- 
eral civilization,  in  the  superiority, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  of  Japan  over 
China. 

Custom,  or  habit,  as  the  proverb 
says,  is    not    only   a  second  nature, 


but  is  constantly  being  mistaken  for 
the  first  nature;  and  people  are  often 
misguided  by  thinking  their  feelings 
better  than  their  reason,  or,  in  fact, 
to  be  their  reason.  So  nations  allow 
themselves  to  be  directed  by  pre- 
cedents established  in  darker  ages, 
and  it  takes  revolutionary  eruptions 
to  dispel  the  darkness  and  oppres- 
sion which  long  periods  of  enlight- 
enment have  allowed  to  accumulate. 
So  scintillations  of  genius,  diversi- 
fied resolution  and  courage,  are 
necessary  to  the  brightening  of  hu- 
man observation  and  concerns,  and 
the  re-starting  of  human  progress. 

All  men  should  know  their  rights, 
and,  imbued  with  the  principle  and 
the  love  of  justice  to  humanity,  pur- 
sue the  path  of  liberty  valiantly, 
recognizing  in  her  a  priceless  boon, 
too  dear  to  sacrifice  and  too  divine 
to  desecrate. 

Men  should  not  hesitate  to  claim 
the  rights  which  belong  to  them  as 
individuals,  and  spurn  the  lethargy 
which  would  allow  their  characters 
to  be  cast  in  the  common  mould  ot 
others.  They  should  have  courage 
to  have  opinions  of  their  own,  and 
think  for  themselves. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  in  the 
present  age,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  destitute  of  faith  but  terri- 
fied by  scepticism,  the  fatal  tendency 
of  mankind  is  leaving  off  thinking 
of  a  thing  when  it  is  doubtful  or  ob- 
scure; and  this  is  the  fruitful  cause  of 
half  our  errors. 

Men  should  have  the  courage  to 
stand  by  their  own  convictions.  Il 
all  mankind  were  of  one  opinion 
save  one  individual,  mankind  would 
be  no  more  justified  in  silencing  that 
one  man  than  he  would  be,  if  he  had 
the  power,  in  silencing  mankind. 
Athens  thought  to  silence  Socrates 
when  she  charged  him  with  impiety, 
in  denying  the  gods  recognized  by 
the  state,  when  she  asserted  that  he 
believed  in  none  of  the  gods  at  all; 
and  when  she  convicted  him  of  im- 
morality, in  being,  by  his  doctrines 
and  instructions,  a  corrupter  of  the 
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youth,  and  when  she  put  to  death, 
as  a  criminal,  a  man  who  probably 
of  all  his  generation  least  deserved 
such  punishment,  and  whose  con- 
ceptions of  right  and  liberty  will  be 
re-echoed  to  the  ends  of  time,  and 
whose  memory  will  be  perpetuated 
forever. 

There  is  no  liberty  dearer  than  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  none  which  has 
cost  so  much,  or  which  has  been 
more  frequently  violated  by  intoler- 
ance and  abuse.  There  is  one  cause 
of  all  this.  It  is  the  idea  that  all 
men  should  have  the  same  religious 
ideas,  without  being  alike  in  their 
nature,  even  though  those  ideas  are 
enforced  without  discrimination,  and 
without  the  authority  of  revelation 
or  any  certain  stamp  of  divinity. 
Until  all  men  can  see  alike,  and  feel 
alike,  in  religious  matters,  and  that 
without  compulsion  or  restraint,  no 
uniform  system  of  religion  can  be 
rightfully  enforced  or  consistently 
advocated  for  all.  Religious  liberty 
cannot  exist  in  any  high  degree 
where,  as  in  the  world,  men  conform 


to  a  system  merely  because  of  their 
confidence,  or  perchance  even  fear, 
in  its  expounders.  But  where,  real- 
izing the  divine  and  infallible  author- 
ity of  the  revealed  will,  their  minds 
fully  convinced,  well  knowing  the 
means  of  communication  to  be  di- 
vinely directed,  and  feeling  the  spirit 
and  importance  of  the  religion  itself, 
men  are  led  by  their  own  volition  to 
conform  to  a  system  of  religion, 
then  their  minds  grow  by  reason  of 
making  these  principles  their  own, 
development  is  accelerated  by  the 
exercise  of  the  faculties  in  a  channel 
consistent  with  their  own  enlightened 
judgment,  and  with  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty. So  when  men  think  for  them- 
selves, enlightened  and  civilized, 
their  actions  become  but  expressions 
of  the  divine  attribute  of  liberty;  for, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  natures  and 
faculties  they  do  not  conflict  with  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  others,  but 
tend  to  the  betterment  of  their  con- 
dition and  the  enhancement  of  the 
common  welfare. 

F.  E.  Barker. 
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The  literary  and  debating  societies 
meet  once  each  week.  There  is  a 
meeting  of  some  organization  almost 
every  evening. 

To  create  especial  interest  these 
societies  have  occasional  inter-society 
contests.  At  such  times  large  audi- 
ences are  assured,  because  of  class 
rivalry,  for  not  infrequently  does  it 
occur  that  the  contestants  are  mem- 
bers of  the  law  and  literary  depart- 
ments. 

The  program  usually  consists  of 
two  orations,  one  from  each  society, 
and  two  papers,  journalistic  in  char- 
acter, containing  a  great  many  jokes 
on  professors  and  students.  Such 
jokes  are  called  among  college  stu- 
dents by  different  name's.  In  some 
colleges  they  are  known  as  '  'roasts. ' ' 


In  Michigan  they  are  called 
"grinds."  However,  the  substan- 
tial part  of  the  program  is  the  de- 
bate. Master  efforts,  both  oratorical 
and  literary,  are  often  given.  All 
the  contestants  are  carefully  marked 
by  the  judges  who  represent  the  re- 
spective faculties  of  the  contesting 
departments. 

There  are  many  features  of  these 
societies  that  induce  members  to  ex- 
ert themselves.  If  one  has  excep- 
tional ability  in  any  line  he  can  al- 
ways find  opportunity  for  improving 
it.  One  may  win  fame  as  a  debater, 
another  as  a  humorist,  and  so  in 
many  ways  obtain  the  admiration  of 
classmates. 

In  the  spring  of  each  year  a  con- 
test is  held  by  each  society  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  one  of  its  mem- 
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bers  as  representative  in  the  annual 
University  contest.  At  this  time 
those  persons  appear  whose  orations 
were  considered  best  in  the  class  con- 
tests. This  is  the  most  important 
contest  held  in  the  University,  for  the 
persons  taking  first  and  second  hon- 
ors enter  the  inter-collegiate  orator- 
ical contest.  This  organization  is  a 
league  to  which  seven  universities 
send  representatives.  So  far  six 
contests  have  been  held.  Of  these 
Michigan  has  been  awarded  first 
prize  five  times.  In  the  University 
contest  honors  are  awarded  to  two 
persons.  The  first  is  a  cash  prize  of 
seventy-five  dollars,  and  a  gold  medal 
given  by  the  Chicago  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation; the  second  a  cash  prize  of 
fifty  dollars.  The  prizes  given  in 
the  league  contest  are  also  two  in 
number.  Number  one  is  a  prize  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  number  two  of 
fifty. 

Similar  to  the  Oratorical  Contest 
is  the  Debating  Contest,  whose  rep- 
resentatives meet  the  representatives 
of  the  Chicago  University.  At  this 
time  no  prizes  are  given,  but  the 
honor  of  winning  amply  rewards  both 
the  contesting  students  and  the  in- 
stitutions to  which  they  belong. 

Having  mentioned  the  Debating 
Society  and  the  Oratorical  Associa- 
tion, I  pause  to  think  of  something 
else  that  will  prove  interesting  to  my 
readers,  and  the  organizations  and 
exercises  that  present  themselves  call 
to  mind  what  I  heard  a  professor  say 
on  one  occasion  when  a  student 
asked  for  assistance  in  arranging  his 
work,  so  as  to  take  eighteen  hours, 
the  maximum  number  allowed.  The 
professor  said  he  always  advised 
taking  seventeen  hours  rather  than 
eighteen,  sixteen,  rather  than  seven- 
teen, fifteen,  rather  than  sixteen, 
etc.  That  there  are  many  things  to 
be  learned  in  college  of  as  much  if 
not  more  importance  than  that 
printed  in  books;  that  the  training 
received  in  society  both  private  and 
public,  often  does  more  to  prepare 
men  for  life  than  does  their  technical 


work.  The  teacher's  aim  in  college 
is  not  so  much  to  give  facts,  as  to 
show  students  how  and  where  to  get 
information,  and  to  instil  in  them  a 
love  for  knowledge. 

Among  the  prominent  organiza- 
tions of  the  University  is  the  Lecture 
Association,  an  association  made  up 
of  the  students  who  buy  season  tick- 
ets for  the  lectures  given.  The  offi- 
cers (students)  elected  at  the  close 
of  each  year  have  the  responsibility 
of  preparing  a  lecture  course  for  the 
year  following;  and  so  important  is 
the  duty  that  it  requires  much  ot 
their  vacation. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  student  or- 
ganizations as  being  somewhat  weak 
and  unimportant.  Let  me  remind 
the  reader  that  this  organization  is 
sustained  by  the  majority  of  the 
three  thousand  scholars  that  attend 
the  University,  and  if  any  such  idea 
exists  let  me  remove  it  by  saying, 
that  there  are  no  orators  or  states- 
men too  good  for  this  course,  and 
that  no  such  another  is  offered  in  the 
United  States.  Matthew  Arnold, 
Grover  Cleveland,  Thomas  B.  Reed, 
Murat  Halstead,  John  Fiske,  T.  De 
Witt  Talmage,  Chauncey  Depew — 
these  are  a  few  of  the  men  who  have 
delivered  lectures  in  this  association, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  two  great  ora- 
tors, Mr.  Wendling,  of  New  York, 
and  John  B.  Gordon,  of  Georgia. 
The  importance  of  this  organization 
will  be  emphasized  when  you  know 
that  each  year  it  secures  about  ten 
such  lecturers  as  these,  and  that  it 
paid  Mr.  Stanley,  the  African  ex- 
plorer, one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  for  his  lecture,  and  Mr.  In- 
gersoll  almost  as  much  for  reading 
his  paper  on  Shakespeare.  Great 
honor  has  been  conferred  on  Utah 
by  the  appearance  of  one  of  her  sons 
as  a  lecturer  on  this  course — Dr. 
James  E.  Talmage,  president  of  the 
University  of  Utah. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
season  tickets  for  the  entertainment, 
given  by  the  Lecture  Association, 
are  sold  for  two  dollars.      For  single 
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lectures  the  prices  vary;  some  are 
fifty  cents,  some  seventy-five  cents 
and  others  a  dollar,  depending  on 
the  lecturer. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  Choral 
Union,  an  organization  of  some 
three  hundred  singers,  chosen  prin- 
cipally from  among  the  students, 
though  a  few  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
citizens  lend  assistance.  In  addition 
to  giving  its  own  concerts,  in  which 
the  most  famous  American  orchestras 
play  accompaniment,  the  organiza- 
tion furnishes  its  patrons  a  most 
magnificent  series  of  musical  feasts. 
Nordica,  Max  Heinrich,  Ysaye,  and 
Paderewski,  are  among  the  artists 
that  have  appeared.  The  Theodore 
Thomas'  Orchestra,  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Schu- 
bert Quartette,  have  also  given  most 
excellent  entertainments.  Each  year 
the  May  Festival,  a  series  of  three 
or  four  magificent  concerts,  is  given 
under  the  auspices  of  this  society. 
For  these  concerts  the  best  and  most 
expensive  talent  to  be  had  is  se- 
cured, and  so  popular  has  this  festi- 
val become,  that  people  come  to 
hear  them,  not  only  from  the  small 
places  near  by,  but  also  from  Chi- 
cago. Detroit,  Bay  City,  Grand 
Rapids,  and  other  large  cities. 

The  concerts  are  held  in  Univer- 
sity Hall,  where  the  large  Columbian 
organ  is  now  situated;  and  though 
this  hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred,  it  has 
proved  much  too  small  to  accommo- 
date those  that  come  to  these  con- 
certs. Last  year  no  seats  were  re- 
served, and  some  persons  who 
bought  tickets,  came  to  Ann  Arbor, 
to  find  the  hall  so  thoroughly  packed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  within. 
The  society  sells  season  tickets  for 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and 
charges  the  same  amount  for  tickets 
to  the  May  Festival.  In  addition  to 
these  regular  concerts  and  lectures 
which  are  announced — dates,  sub- 
jects and  programs,  all  complete — 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  year, 
there  are  special  entertainments  and 


times  of  amusement  that  always  im- 
press college  students. 

The  University  Glee  Club,  with 
seventeen  members,  counting  the 
leader,  and  the  University  Banjo 
Club,  with  its  fifteen  members,  prac- 
tice faithfully  every  week  during  the 
whole  college  year,  fining  their 
members  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
absence  and  fifteen  cents  for  being 
tardy;  so  that  when  spring  vacation 
comes  they  are  in  first-class  condi- 
tion for  their  annual  trip,  which  they 
take  in  the  finest  style,  traveling  in 
their  own  sleeper  with  their  own 
dining  car.  In  whatever  town  they 
go  the  college  men  are  pleased  to 
see  them.  Do  you  ask  how  far  they 
travel?  "Do  they  go  beyond  the 
borders  of  their  own  State?"  Only 
last  month  the  Michigan  clubs  gave 
a  concert  in  the  Salt  Lake  theater, 
over  two  thousand  miles  from  their 
University.  "And  what  did  they  do 
in  Salt  Lake  City?"  All  the  college 
men  went  to  to  hear  their  dear  old 
college  songs,  sung  in  that  good  old 
joyous  way.  The  careworn,  busi- 
ness man  forgot  his  troubles,  the  re- 
membrance of  his  college  days 
seemed  to  bring  back  the  vigor  of 
his  youth,  his  gray  hairs  and  his 
wrinkled  brow  were  forgotten,  and 
his  heart  beat  with  joy  and  gladness 
as  he  shouted  his  college  yells  with 
interest  the  most  intense.  As  the 
bugle  sound  brings  new  life  to  the 
heart  of  a  veteran  soldier,  as  the 
hosanna  shout  of  the  faithful  and 
united  Saints  gives  unutterable  joy 
to  the  heart  of  the  patient  and  long- 
suffering  prophet,  so  the  college 
yell  brings  most  pleasant  memories 
to  the  mind  of  the  university-man, 
and  fills  him  with  ambition  and  de- 
termination to  make  an  honorable 
and  worthy  record  in  life's  long  bat- 
tle, that  he  may  be  considered 
worthy  of  a  place  among  his  indus- 
trious and  successful  classmates. 

The  spring  trip  finished,  the  glee 
and  banjo  clubs  return  and  give  an 
entertainment  for  the  students.  In 
the  songs  and  recitations  given,  ath- 
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letic  successes  and  failures,  oratori- 
cal efforts,  debating  contests,  field 
day  sports,  social  amusements — in 
short,  all  phases  of  college  life  are 
mentioned  in  their  most  interesting 
and  most  amusing  way.  Words  can- 
not tell  one  unacquainted  with  this 
interesting  life,  how  much  pleasure 
these  concerts  give  to  college  men; 
in  fact,  these  men  themselves  forget 


what  joy  they  have  given,  until,  in 
the  days  of  life's  stern  warfare,  songs 
are  sung  that  revive  the  old-time 
memories,  that  bring  back  the  vigor 
of  youth.  Who  will  censure,  even 
the  gray-haired  business  man,  who, 
under  these  conditions,  opens  his 
mouth  and  shouts  for  joy? 

Richard  R.  Lyman. 
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BY    MILTON    H.    HARDY    AND    GEORGE    H.    BRIMHALL. 


VII. 
M.    I.   OFFICERS  AND  THEIR   DUTIES. 

Ward  Officers. — President:  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  president  to  confer 
frequently  and  work  in  perfect 
harmony  with  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  the  Ward;  to 
meet  formally  in  council  with  his 
counselors  and  secretary  monthly, 
and  oftener  if  necessary,  and  with  them 
arrange  programs  for  the  regular  sep- 
arate weekly  meetings;  to  provide  for 
and  preside  at  regular  weekly  meet- 
ings; to  give  personal  attention  to  all 
circulars  of  instruction  from  the 
Stake  and  General  Superintendency; 
to  examine  the  records  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  see  that  they  contain  a 
concise  and  clear  business-like  his- 
tory of  the  proceedings  of  the  asso- 
ciation; to  countersign  the  minutes 
when  found  properly  recorded;  to 
personally  audit  and  sign  all  general 
reports  and  see  that  the  secretary 
keeps  duplicates  on  file,  and  for- 
wards the  reports  promptly  to  the 
Stake  secretary;  to  sign  all  orders 
issued  by  the  secretary  on  the  treas- 
urer; to  devise  means  by  which  the 
individual  fifty  cent  dues  are  re- 
ceived; to  meet  in  joint  council  with 
his  counselors  and  secretary,  and  the 
president,  counselors  and  secretary 
of  the  Young  Women's  Association, 
and  arrange  programs  for  monthly 
joint  sessions;  to  preside  at  monthly 
joint    sessions    and    mutually   confer 


with  the  officers  of  the  Young  Wo- 
men's Association;  to  be  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  superintendent 
of  the  Stake;  to  attend  at  the  call 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Stake, 
district  and  Stake  officers'  meet- 
ings; to  see  that  his  association  is  al- 
ways represented  at  both  Stake  and 
General  conferences;  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  performance  of  all  duties 
of  the  president  until  his  resignation 
is  accepted  or  until  his  successor  is 
duly  elected;  to  take  general  super- 
vision of  the  association,  and  all 
exercises  given  under  its  auspices; 
to  make  the  association  a  success  as 
an  aid  to  the  Priesthood,  as  an  edu- 
cational factor  in  the  community, 
and  as  a  source  of  legitimate,  ele- 
vating recreations;  to  provide  for 
special  class-work,  public  lectures; 
to  aid  in  directing  excursions,  par- 
ties, receptions,  etc. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  instructors  of 
special  classes,  as  civil  government, 
glee  clubs,  etc.,  to  work  in  harmony 
with  and  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  president  of  the  association. 

Counselors: — It  is  the  duty  of  the 
counselors  to  counsel  with,  advise, 
and  support  the  president  by  their 
presence  and  preparation  in  all  his 
official  duties,  and  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  president  in  his  absence, 
and  with  him  constitute  the  executive 
committee  of  the  association,  and  to 
be  with  him  responsible  for  the 
making  and  carrying  out  of  programs 
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as  well  as  for  the  character  of  all 
recreations  gotten  up  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  association,  each  to  be 
responsible  for  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  office  until  his  resig- 
nation: is  accepted  or  the  position 
filled  by  his  successor. 

Secretary: — It  is  the  duty  of  the 
secretary  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  instructions  in 
the  Roll  and  Record  book,  and  fol- 
low these  instructions  in  keeping  his 
records;  to  attend  promptly  to  all 
officers' meetings,  separate  and  joint; 
to  attend  regular  weekly  meetings 
and  joint  sessions;  to  make  and 
record  minutes  of  all  meetings;  to 
compile,  audit  and  sign  reports;  to 
take  charge  at  meetings  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  president  and  counsel- 
ors, until  a  president  pro  tern,  is 
elected;  to  record  in  the  record  du- 
plicate reports;  to  keep  on  file  for 
ready  reference  circulars  of  instruc- 
tion from  the  Stake  and  general  su- 
perintendency;  to  attend  to  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  association;  to  be 
responsible  for  the  duties  of  this 
office  until  his  resignation  is  accepted 
or  his  office  filled  by  his  successor. 

Treasurer: — It  is  the  duty  of  the 
treasurer  to  receive  all  moneys  of  the 
association;  to  disburse  the  same  on 
orders  of  the  secretary  countersigned 
by  the  president;  to  receive  the  an- 
nual fees  from  the  individual  mem- 
bers and  receipt  for  the  same,  retain- 
ing fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in 
the  ward  treasury,  and  forwarding 
the  remainder  to  the  Stake  treasurer; 
to  keep  a  careful  account  of  all  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements;  be  ready 
to  make  a  report  at  any  time  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  association; 
to  make  annual  reports  to  the  secre- 
tary and  be  responsible  for  the  duties 
of  the  treasurer  until  his  resignation 
is  accepted  or  his  office  filled  by  his 
successor. 

Librarian: — It  is  the  duty  of  the 
librarian  to  have  charge  of  all  books, 
papers,  magazines,  etc.,  belonging 
to  the  association  library ;  to  properly 
list    the    same  and    keep    a    correct 


record  of  all  books  taken  out  of  the 
library,  and  to  see  that  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  library  and  read- 
ing room  are  carried  out;  to  devise 
means  for  the  increase  of  the  library ; 
to  be  able  at  any  time  to  make  a  re- 
port of  the  condition  of  the  library, 
and  to  make  his  annual  report  to  the 
secretary. 

Choir  Leader: — It  is  the  duty  of 
the  cho;r  leader  to  labor  in  harmony 
with  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
president  of  the  association;  to  de- 
vise means  for  enlisting  the  musical 
talent  of  the  ward;  to  organize  and 
direct  the  association  choir;  to  hold 
class  practices  and  to  furnish  music 
for  the  association;  to  be  a  mutual 
aid  to  the  stake  miisic  director  in 
furnishing  music  for  conferences,  etc. 

Stake  Superintendent: — It  is  the 
duty  of  all  officers  of  the  association 
to  keep  posted  in  regard  to  the  mu- 
tual improvement  work  through  its 
official  organ,  The  Contributor. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  stake  superin- 
tendent to  supervise  all  the  work  of 
young  men's  mutual  improvement 
associations  cf  the  stake;  to  work  in 
harmony  with  and  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  president  of  the  stake 
in  all  important  matters  pertaining  to 
their  work;  to  hold  council  meetings 
in  connection  with  his  assistants;  to 
carefully  consider  and  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  general  superin- 
tency;  to  see  that  there  is  organized 
under  the  direction  of  the  bishopric  a 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  in  every  ward  in  his 
stake;  to  visit  each  ward  association 
at  least  once  each  year;  to  meet  with 
the  officers  of  the  association  four 
times  each  year;  to  provide  for  and 
hold  stake  conferences,  and  where 
the  stake  is  districted  to  hold  district 
conferences;  to  make  stake  and  dis- 
trict officers'  meetings  special  features 
of  the  conferences;  to  attend  general 
conferences  and  especially  the  busi- 
ness meetings;  to  audit  and  sign  the 
stake  reports;  to  see  that  these  re- 
ports are  promptly  forwarded  to  the 
general  secretary  at  the  proper  timer. 
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to  keep  the  mutual  improvement 
work  in  his  stake  in  a  thriving,  pro- 
gressive condition;  to  be  sacredly 
responsible  for  the  duties  of  this 
office  until  his  resignation  is  accepted 
or  the  office  filled   by  his  successor. 

Stake  Counselors: — It  is  the  duty 
of  the  counselors  to  counsel  and 
work  in  harmony  with  the  Stake 
Superintendent;  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  in  his  absence,  and 
to  be  responsible  for  the  duties  of  the 
office  of  counselors  until  their  resig- 
nation is  accepted  or  their  offices 
filled  by  their  successors. 

Stake  Secretary: — It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Stake  secretary  to  attend  to  all 
Stake  officers'  meetings,  and  all  M. 
I.  Stake  conferences,  and  all  district 
conferences;  to  take  and  record 
minutes  of  these  meetings;  to  keep 
on  file  circulars  of  information;  to 
issue  orders  countersigned  by  the 
Stake  Superintendent  on  the  Stake 
treasurer;  to  obtain,  audit  and  com- 
pile reports  and  forward  to  the  gen- 
eral secretary;  to  keep  on  hand  a  list 
of  the  names  of  all  the  associations 
in  the  Stake,  and  to  attend  to  the 
correspondence  of  the  Stake.  In 
these  duties  he  may  be  aided  by  a 
corresponding  secretary. 

Stake  Treasurer: — It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Stake  treasurer  to  receive  all 
moneys  belonging  to  the  Stake  or- 
ganization, and  to  receipt  for  the 
same  and  pay  out  moneys  on  orders 
from  the  secretary  countersigned  by 
the  Stake  Superintendent;  to  receive 
from  the  Ward  treasurers  and  re- 
ceipt them  for  annual  fees,  retaining 
ten  per  cent,  in  the  Stake  treasury, 
and  forwarding  the  remainder  to  the 
general  treasurer;  to  keep  a  correct 
account  of  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments: to  be  able  to  report  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Stake  at  any 
time;  to  make  his  report  to  the  Stake 
secretary;  to  be  responsible  for  the 
duties  of  this  office  until  his  resigna- 
tion is  accepted  or  his  office  filled  by 
his  successor. 

Music  Director: — It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Stake  music  director  to  take 
the  general  supervision  of  the  music 


throughout  the  Stake;  to  offer  sug- 
gestive means  and  methods  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Ward  choir  leaders; 
to  furnish,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ward 
Chorister,  music  for  Stake  and  dis- 
trict conferences;  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  general  music  director. 

"The  matter-of-fact  people  who 
like  to  think  that  everybody  has 
some  utilitarian  end  in  view  in  what- 
ever they  do,  would  be  tasked  to 
find  a  mean  reason  for  the  delight 
we  all  feel  in  thinking  of  our  earliest 
days — a  delight  that  is  quite  separa- 
ble from  an  interest  in  our  own  indi- 
viduality. There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  from  such  memories  except 
the  pleasure  of  watching  afresh  the 
play  of  life  from  an  impartial  van- 
tage-point. One  commonly  hears 
discontented  people  sighing  for  the 
days  of  light-hearted  youth;  but  the 
belief  that  we  were  happier  then, 
and  more  free  from  care  than  we  are 
likely  to  be  again,  is  not  the  attrac- 
tion that  draws  our  thoughts  back- 
wards— indeed  the  self-centred  man 
or  woman  who  can  see  only  one 
figure  in  the  middle  of  every  picture 
of  the  past,  can  hardly  be  counted 
worthy  of  a  share  in  our  cosy  chat 
by  the  fireside.  It  is  the  people,  the 
scenes,  the  doings  and  sayings  that 
grow  up  afresh  before  the  mind's  eye 
so  romantically,  and  not  the  exact 
whereabouts  in  it  all  of  our  stupid 
selves.  So  far  from  a  love  of  the 
past,  with  its  living  stories,  having  a 
personal  bias,  we  believe  that  love  is 
often  strongest  in  those  who  do  not 
covet  a  return  ot  their  childhood, 
and  who  would  hesitate  long  before 
they  challenged  afresh  the  anxieties 
and  struggles  they  have  once  known. 
The  happy  childhood  is  true  enough 
for  many,  though  those  who  have  it 
in  perfection,  often  realize  it  least, 
but  how  many  thousands  of  others 
would  choose,  if  there  were  a  choice 
of  repeating  life,  to  begin  again  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  they  first 
felt  that,  to  a  large  extent,  their  fate 
was  in  their  own  keeping!" 


Zion's  Medical  &  Surgical 

INSTITUTE. 


DR.  G.  W.    SHORES,    CHIEF  CONSULTING   PHYSICIAN 
DR.    N.    D.    ESTES,   ASS'T  CONSULTING   PHYSICIAN 


Office  in  the  Harmon  Block,  No.  34  East 
Second  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Treat  and  Cure  Catarrh  and  all  Chronic,  Nervous 
ano  Private  Diseases  of  Both  Sexes. 


SPECIALTIES: 


Eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  lungs,  stom- 
ach, bowels,  heart,  liver,  kidneys, 
bladder,  rheumatism,  St.  Vitus  dance, 
fits,  skin  diseases,  blood  disease,  and 
all  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

Surgical  Department: 

Tumors,  club  foot,  hair  lip,  stiff 
joints,  rupture,  and  all  deformities. 
We  cure  PILES  by  our  new  painless 
method.  No  cutting,  no  detention 
Jrom  business. 

Send  stamp  for  Dr.G.W.  Shores'  Guide  to  Health, 
and  new  symptom  list  free.  No  charge  for  consul- 
tation. 
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NOW  READY. 

The  Fourth  Edition  of  the 

M.  I.  A.  MANUAL,  Part  7, 

is    now    issued.       Price   per    copy, 

postpaid,  25  Cents. 

Also  Twelve  Lessons  for  this  year' s 
work  of 

M.  I.  A.  MANUAL  Part  2. 

Price  per  copy,  postpaid,  15  Cents. 

FOR    SALE    BY 

Jtye  Contributor  Co., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH, 
P.  O.  BOX  520 

and  by  other  Book  Dealers. 

The  above  pamphlets  are  published  under  the 
advice  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Presidency  and 
officers  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. 
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DANIEL  HARRINGTON,     . 
gutflmi!  &  ®0tttt0*lor-at-|g aw, 

Constitution  Building, 

Opposite  Z.  C.  M.  I.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

SUPPORT  -  HOME  -  INDUSTRY. 

If  you  want  a  good  and  cheap  Suit  of 
Clothes,  (Perfect  Fit  Guaranteed),  or 
Cleaning  and  Repairing,  cell  on 

JOHN    BERGEN,  THE  TAILOR, 

128  W.  South  Temple  St.,      Salt  Lake  City,  Ota**. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
perfect,  besides  being  made 
of  tough  glass. 

But  you  want  the  one  that 
is  made  for  your  lamp.  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index  ;  free. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


BARLOW  FERC.USQN, 
JOHN  IL  CANNON, 
gWomp  at-pw, 

Constitution  Building,   Salt  Lake  City. 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE   MARKS, 
DESIGN  PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS,    etc, 

For  Information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway.  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in,  the 

Mtntifie  Jtoumau 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  In  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  $3.00  a 
year ;  $1.50  six  months.  Address,  MUNN  &  CO., 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City.      " 


i/ABI  SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 
T  WW  CONTRIBUTOR. 

iiihmmmmmmiT 


W0RLD'JS  PICTORIAL  IiINR. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A    cream    of    tartar    bak  ng    powder 
Highest  of  all   in  leavening  strength.—  i 
Latest  United  States    Government  Food  i 
Report. 

ROYAL    BAKINC    POWDER   CO.,   NEW    YORK. 


^'SPICTOW^ 


Unwn  * 

SYSTEM. 


The   Through  Car  Line  to 

all  Points  North,  South, 

East  and  West. 

THE  ONLY  LINEOperat- 
ing  Dining  Cars rf^  Through 
Pullman    Palace    Sleepers 
to  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
Without  Change. 


City  Ticket  Office.    201  Main  St. 


S.  H.  H.  Clark 
Oliver  W.  Mink 
E.Ellery  Anderson 
Fred'k  R.  Coudert 
John  W.  Doane 

RECEIVERS 


D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Genl.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 
E.DICKINSON,      E.L.LOMAX, 
Genera1  Mgr.  G.P.&T.A. 


FOR 


Books,  Stationery,  Toys,  Day  and 
Sunday  School  and  Office 


»Bivr>   oro- 


A.H.CANNON.Ogden 


t> 


